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Executive  Order  Number  One 

A  DREAM 


Superstitions  About  the  Franchise 


BY 


NIXOLA  GREELEY-SMITH 


Equal  Suffrage  and  Labor 
in  Colorado 


BY 


SARAH  RUSH  PARKS 


Marching  On ! 


NEW  SUFFRAGE  LITERATURE  AND  SUPPLIES 


“  Woman  Suffrage  and  the  Liquor  Interests.  ” 

A  new  15-page  illustrated  pamphlet  composed  of 
evidence  and  exhibits  of  the  organized  opposition  of 
the  liquor  trade. 

‘Price,  per  Copy,  $0.03;  per  dozen,  $0.25;  per  1 00,  $2.00 
Postpaid,  per  copy,  $0.04;  per  dozen,  $0.35; 
per  1 00,  express. 

Votes  for  Women  Umbrellas. 

Alternate  sections  of  yellow  and  white  cambric,  let¬ 
tered  in  black  with  VOTES  FOR  WOMEN. 

Each,  $1.00;  per  dozen,  $10.00 
Parcels  post  charges  additional. 


New  Votes  for  Women  Stickers. 

A  round  gilt  seal  stamped  with  VOTES  FOR 
WOMEN  and  a  laurel  crown. 

Price,  per  dozen,  $0.05;  per  1 00,  $0.25;  per  1 000,$2 .00 
Postpaid,  per  dozen,  $0.06;  per  1 00,  $0.27, 
per  /  000,  $2.20. 

Ah  Embossed  Yellow  Seal,  Shield  and  Streamer 

Very  Handsome 

Price,  per  dozen,  $0.  /  0;  per  1 00,  $0.75;  per  1 000,  $6.00 
Postpaid,  per  dozen,  $0.  II;  per  / 00,  $0.77; 
per  1 000,  $6.20. 


505  FIFTH  AVENUE 


A  NEW  VOICELESS  SPEECH 

A  thirty-six  page  chart  on  tough,  light  paper,  mounted  on  a  light  wood  holder;  each  page  containing  a  single 
sentence  complete  in  itself,  but  making,  when  turned,  a  continuous  story.  $2.50  Each,  Express  Additional. 

For  descriptions  and  prices  of  the  Suffrage  Picture  Gallery;  the  Slide  Lectures;  the  Poster  Talk;  and  for 
buttons,  badges,  pennants,  stationery,  post  cards,  posters,  pins  and  tea  cups;  and  for  literature  of  all  kinds, 
see  regular  catalog  sent  free  on  the  receipt  of  two  cent  stamp  for  postage. 

National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Association 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


■  A  A  . 


METROPOLITAN  DYE  WORKS 


WEIGLE  &  FUNKE 


Cleaners  and  Dyers 


Offices 


1 14  WEST  39th  STREET 
140  EAST  49th  STREET 
771  THIRD  AVENUE 
674  MADISON  AVENUE 
1500  THIRD  AVENUE 
BRONX  and  180th  STS. 


FIRST  CLASS  WORK 
REASONABLE  PRICES 
-PROMPT  DELIVERY— 


Offices 

362  COLUMBUS  AVE. 
514  AMSTERDAM  AVE. 
2515  BROADWAY 
2645  BROADWAY 
45  EAST  125th  STREET 
591  WEST  181st  STREET 


Telephone  Connections 


Telephone  Connections 


Works:  WEST  FARMS 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


TELEPHONE,  84  TREMONT 
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Wraps  and  Mantles  de  Luxe 

— from  Bonwit  Teller  &  Company 


“ MADELAINE”  model.  Charm¬ 
ing  afternoon  wrap  of  chiffon  velvet. 
The  back  <s  decidedly  new.  T rimmed 
With  wolf  pelts  and  white  fox.  In 
the  latest  Parisian  color  effects. 


’‘REJANE”  model.  Opera  wrap  of  tinsel  broche.  The 
material  is  a  charming  combination  of  lavender  and  gold. 
Finished  at  the  bottom  and  on  the  cuffs  and  collar  with 
Russian  Fitch. 


“CLIO  ”  model.  Theatre  wrap  of 
marine  blue  silk  plush.  Trimmed 
with  scarf  and  bottom  piece  of  fine 
Russian  Fitch. 


A  FEW  ORIGINAL  MODELS  SELECTED  FROM  A  MOST  RE¬ 
PLETE  STOCK  OF  EVENING  WRAPS,  COATS  AND  MANTLES 


Paris 

42  Rue  de  Paradis 


BONWIT  TELLER  &  CO. 


FIFTH  AVENUE  AT  38th  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


Philadelphia 

Thirteenth  and  Chestnut  Sts. 
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The  Woman  Voter 


(Elaastftrli  Utrrrtory 


RATES  $3  an  inch  an  insertion,  payable  in  advance,  less  5%  cash  discount. 
No  contracts  accepted  for  less  than  six  months 


Antiques —  Books — Curios 


Tea  Rooms 


Authors '  Agents 


^^ISS  GHEEN.  Interior  Decorator, 
Antiques.  27  West  46th  St.,  New 
York.  Telephone,  Bryant  6766. 


Nurses  Registry. 


'J'HE  STUDIO.  •  When  you  do  not 
know  where  to  go,  try  The  Studio. 
Luncheon,  40c,  Dinner,  50c.  Best  in 
town  for  the  price.  Garden  open  in 
the  summer.  Teana  McLennan,  67  W. 
46th  Street. 


p.  M.  HOLLY.  Established  1905. 

Authors’  and  Publishers’  Repre¬ 
sentative.  Circulars  sent  upon  request. 
156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Beauty  Specialists 

SUPERFLUOUS  HAIR.  Permanently 
destroyed  in  one  fifth  the  usual 
time  by  the  only  multiple  needle  method 
used  in  New  York.  Eyebrows  per¬ 
manently  shaped.  Rebecca  Miller, 
15  East  35th  Street,  New  York.  Phone 
Madison  Sq.  6373. 


J.JELEN  BRIGGS.  Electric  Needle 
Expert,  permanently  removes  hairs, 
moles,  warts.  12  years  at  1133  Broad¬ 
way,  now  at  437  Fifth  Ave.,  cor.  39th 
Street,  New  York. 


Massage  Instruction 

CCHOOL  OF  MEDICAL  GYMNAS- 
TICS  AND  MASSAGE.  Three 
months  practical  course  in  Swedish 
Movements,  Orthopedic  Gymnastics, 
Baking, Manual  and  Vibratory  Massage. 
Lectures  on  Anatomy,  Physiology  and 
essential  parts  of  Pathology,  Diploma. 
For  further  information  apply  Regis¬ 
trar’s  Office,  School  of  Medical  Gym¬ 
nastics  and  Massage.  61-69  East  86th 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y, 


Public  Speakers 

Public  Speaking  Class 

Commencing  Tuesday  Evening,  Sept. 
30,  8.15  p.  m.,  48  East  34th  Street 

REGISTER  AT  ONCE 

JENNE  MORROW  LONG,  Instructor 

309  West  99th  Street 


^RNOTT’S  HOME  AND  REGIS¬ 
TRY.  Agency,  for  Graduate 
Nurses,  also  Undergraduates,  Male 
Nurses  and  Graduate  Masseuse.  2002 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Telephone,  Harlem  3624 


Corsetieres 


gT.  JOHN,  CORSETIERE.  If  you 

want  the  best  in  Custom-made 
Corsets,  style,  comfort,  durability  and 
grace,  we  want  your  patronage.  Mail¬ 
order  service.  418  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York. 


Vacuum  Washer. 


A  GENTS  WANTED  to  sell  the  FAM- 
**  OUS  ORIGINAL  VACUUM 
WASHER,  the  suffragist  friend.  Liberal 
commission.  Address  or  call,  daily,  10 
to  2.  Mrs.  J.  A.  Frabasilis,  135  Broadway 


Walking  Shoes. 

FLEX  SHOES  relieve  and  cure  foot 
troubles.  With  them,  one  MUST 
walk  correctly.  Flex  Shoes  cure  “flat 
foot”  by  allowing  the  muscles  of  the  foot 
full  play,  yet  holding  it  firmly  in  posi¬ 
tion.  Dr.  Levy  will  thoroughly  examine 
your  feet  and  advise  the  best  method 
of  curing  your  foot  troubles  without 
charge.  Call  or  write  for  Booklet  W. 
Dr.  Alfred  Charles  Levy,  Chiropodist, 
1576  Broadway,  above  47th  St.,  N.  Y. 


yHE  FERNERY.  22  East  33d  Street. 

“The  Oldest  Tea  Room  in  New 
York.”  Daily  Matinee  Lunch,  65  cents. 
Club  Dinner,  6  to  8  P.  M.,  50  cents  to 
$1.00.  A  la  Carte  from  8.30  A.  M.  to  8 
P.  M.,  Miss  S.  M.  Tucker,  Prop. 


THE  TALLY-HO 

20  East  34th  Street  New  York 

Luncheon  Afternoon  Tea 

DINNER  6  to  8  P.  M.,  85  cents 


•  Gowns,  Suits,  Etc. 

lVflME.  BLAIR.  Good  workmanship 
and  perfect  fit  are  important,  but 
a  fashionable  gown  must  bear  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  earmarks  of  style.  My  specialty 
is  the  remodeling  of  out  of  style  gar¬ 
ments.  Why  not  let  me  show  you  the 
great  possibilities  in  one  of  those  gowns 
you  thought  of  casting  aside?  Prices 
reasonable.  132  West  9 1st  Street,  New 
York.  Phone,  Riverside  4884. 


pEGGY  HOYT,  Modes.  516  Fifth 
Avenue,  corner  43d  Street,  New 
York.  Entrance  on  Fifth  Anenue.  Ele¬ 
vator.  Telephone,  Bryant  6314, 

Jewelry. 

DOSE  OLGA  TRITT,  Woman  Jewel 
Worker.  Artistic  Hand  Work  as 
in  Paris.  Precious,  semi-precious  stones, 
jades.  All  repairs.  Extremely  Moderate 
Prices.  Votes  for  Women.  Opposite 
Altman’s,  eleventh  floor,  366  Fifth  Ave. 


WRAPS  TAILORED  FROCKS  COSTUMES 

1V/IADE  from  distinctive  fabrics  with  infinite  care  and  thought.  The  STEIN  designs  mark  a  departure  from  the 
M  ordinary  in  modes,  and  are  made  to  suit  the  individual  wearer.  Workmanship  is  made  an  especial  feature 

and  the  prices  are  moderate. 

JOSEPH  STEIN  &.  CO.— Ladies  Tailors  and  Furriers 

21  West  45th  Street,  near  Fifth  Ave.  Telephone,  Bryant  2095  _ NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Charming  Restful  Spots 
in  New  York  and  Boston 

ALL  HOME  COOKING 

Candies  Sold  by  Leading  Dealers  Everywhere 

291  Fifth  Avenue  3  Temple  Place 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON 


Canb£  Shop  anfc 
=Cea  1Room= 


How  to  Invest  Money  Wisely 


ISHSESHSHSHSHSHSHSHSHSHSHScLSZSZSHSi 

A  new  book,  by  John  Moody, 
on  the  subject  of  Diversified 
Investing  is  now  ready  for  delivery. 
One  of  the  most  practical  books 
for  investors  ever  written. 


aSHSH5HSHSH5H5H5?SH5ZSH5Z5H5HSBSZ5 

Price,  $2.00  per  copy,  or  $2. 1 0 
delivered.  Uniform  in  size  and 
style  with  “  How  to  Analyze  Rail¬ 
road  Reports.”  Price  for  both 
books,  $4.00  delivered. 

Office  of  John  Moody 


35  Nassau  Street 


New  York 


Janes  Mtdeery  &  (o. 

34  th  Street  23  d  Street 

FALL  1913 


Showing  of  complete  assortments  ; 

of  new  Weaves  and  Colors  in 
Plain  and  Novelty  Silks,  Satins, 

«  Velvets,  Plushes,  Dress  Goods  and  • 

< 

|  Cloakings.  ; 

■  > 

Also  new  Net  Laces  and  Novelty 
Trimmings,  including  the  latest 
Paris  creations  in  designs  and 
colorings. 

Fashionable  Fall  Models  in  Tailor- 

► 

!  made  Suits,  Gowns,  Coats  and  ; 

Wraps. 

► 
► 

^  T  T'T  T  VV-W  ▼  T'T  T  ▼  VY-T  -W  V  T  V 
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PUT  US  TO  THE  TEST 

You  have  to  buy  gowns,  wraps,  hats,  dress 
goods,  corsets,  shoes  and  dress  findings. 
Then  why  not  buy  them  from  our  advertisers? 

You  do  buy  toilet  preparations,  jewelry, 
candy,  books,  magazines,  etc. 

Then  why  not  buy  them  from  our  advertisers? 

You  perhaps  need  the  services  of  schools, 
specialists  and  agencies. 

Then  why  not  think  °f  our  advertisers? 

If  you  cannot  reach  our  advertisers,  our 
shopping  service  is  ready  to  aid  you,  ad¬ 
vise  you,  and  buy  for  you  with  reference  to 
our  advertisers  and  without  charge. 
Address 

SHOPPING  SERVICE 

The  Women  Voter,  48  E.  34th  St. 
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The 


3L  Altman  $c  (En. 

Dressmaking  Department 

(Third  Floor) 


has  received  the  latest  Paris  models  for  the 
Autumn  season,  and  has  completed  prepara¬ 
tions  for  making  to  order,  at  moderate  prices, 
W  omen’s  Afternoon  and  Evening  Gowns, 
Dancing  Frocks  and  Tailor-Made  Suits. 


iFiftli  Atmnup,  34tlj  and  35tlt  Nrm  |}nrk 
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The  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE  PARTY 

< 

;  No  Imitation  Modern  Dances 

wishes  to  call  attention 

:  BUT  THE  REAL  THING 

4 

to  | 

;  Mr.  G.  Hepburn  Wilson 

< 

^  Daily  Lunches:  served  from  12:30  ; 

4 

<  The  man  who  put  the  “Go”  in  Tango 

< 

< 

4 

to  1 : 30,  at  25  cents  each.  ; 

< 

Tango,  Trot  and 
Boston  Taught 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

<1  Voiceless  Speeches,  two  kinds,  ; 

► 

printed  on  strong  white  paper,  and 

* 

bound  for  turning,  $1.50  each.  ; 

4 

;  PRIVATE  STUDIOS  MODERN  METHODS 

4 

4 

Cjf  Minutes  of  Buda  Pest  Convention 

4 

;  The  BesU  and  Soothing 

'■  hut  the  {Best 

4 

4 

< 

4 

4 

4 

4 

and  President  s  address,  30  and  5 

► 

cents  respectively.  ; 

► 

\  AEOLIAN  HALL,  33  w.  42d  st. 

4 

4 

4 

All  may  be  had  at 

► 

Telephone,  Bryant  4923 

1 - 

4 

4 

4 

< 

4 

48  EAST  34th  STREET 

► 
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Acknowledged  World  Wide  Specialists  in 

Misses5  and  Children’s  Wear 

The  most  complete  assortments  will  be  found  in  every  department, 
from  hats  to  shoes  at  moderate  prices. 


Girls’  Dress 

Of  Handsome  Plaid  Silk; 
long  waisted  model  shirred 
at  waist.  Collar  and  cuffs 
of  fine  net,  hemstitched. 
8  to  14  years. 


16.50 


Misses’  Dress 

Of  Fine  Navy  Blue  English 
‘‘Men’s Wear”  Serge;  double 
collar  and  cuffs  of  plaid  silk 
and  batiste  embroidery ; girdle 
and  sash  ends  of  plaid  silk. 

Draped  skirt.  14  to  20  years.  23.50 


Address  Department  F 

FIFTH  AVENUE  At  Thirty-fifth  Street  NEW  YORK 


TELEPHONE  GREELEY  1234 
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The  Policy  The  issues  of  this  Fall  of  1913  in 
of  the  New  York  are  many  and  the  daily 

Party  papers  are  teeming  with  political 

discussion.  Thoughts  of  Party  platforms,  can¬ 
didates  and  measures  to  come  before  the  voters 
fill  the  minds  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
life  of  the  city.  Many  great  reforms  are  in  the 
public  consciousness;  people  are  alive  as  never 
before  to  such  problems  as  white  slavery,  child 
labor,  minimum  wage  legislation  and  other  meas¬ 
ures  of  vital  importance.  Since  suffragists  as  a 
group  are  peculiarly  interested,  both  in  politics 
and  social  reform,  the  fact  that  they  have  no 
dynamic  connection  with  either  comes  with 
added  poignancy  at  this  time. 

It  is  hardly  necessary,  however,  to  remind 
members  of  the  Woman  Suffrage  Party  that 
for  them,  at  present,  there  is  but  one  issue — that 
of  enfranchisement  in  1915.  In  order  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  they  should  forego  other  activities,  no 
matter  how  great  the  lure  of  playing  at  politics 
by  indirect  methods  or  entering  vicariously  into 
reform  movements.  Concentration  upon  the 
issue  of  woman  suffrage  is  an  absolute  neces¬ 
sity  if  the  victory  is  to  be  won  in  two  years.  Such 
single  mindedness  as  that,  of  Miss  Anthony  who 
used  to  say,  “I  see  only  woman  and  her  disfran¬ 
chised”  must  become  the  universal  attitude  of 
suffragists  in  New  York. 

As  we  realize  the  need  of  this  specialization 
upon  one  issue,  we  understand  even  more  clearly 
the  wisdom  of  the  Party  policy.  Launched  on  the 
29th  of  October  in  1909,  the  Woman  Suffrage 
Party  has  had  but  one  purpose  and  that  it  has 
steadfastly  maintained — winning  votes  for  women 
in  New  York  State.  Without  a  fixed  policy  of 
concentration  upon  the  suffrage  problem  there 
would  have  been  constant  danger  of  diverting  the 
strength  of  the  organization  which  has  grown 
from  a  few  thousand  to  one  hundred  thousand  in 
membership  with  organization  similar  to  all  poli¬ 
tical  parties  in  every  one  of  the  sixty-three  As¬ 
sembly  Districts  of  the  five  Boroughs. 

Already  politicians  have  felt  the  influence  of 
this  great  body  and  indeed  the  amendment  would 
scarcely  have  passed  the  first  legislature  in  its 
passage  to  the  popular  vote  had  it  not  been  for 
the  suffrage  constituency  behind  many  of  the 
New  York  City  members.  Moreover,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  policy  of  remaining  single  minded 
in  its  concentration  upon  the  Campaign  for  Vic¬ 
tory  in  Greater  New  York  the  Party  might  have 
been  long  ago  utilized  for  other  purposes  or 


might  have  been  divided  by  political  differences. 

Not  only  with  regard  to  local  and  national  poli¬ 
tics  has  the  Woman  Suffrage  Party  remained 
strictly  neutral,  but  it  has  also  consistently  refused 
to  enter  into  discussion  of  suffrage  tactics  out¬ 
side  of  New  York  State,  upon  which  there  is  a 
controversial  difference  of  opinion.  IndL  idual 
members  hold  strong  views  upon  this  much  de¬ 
bated  topic  and  are  free  to  express  themselves  as 
they  will,  but  as  an  organization  the  Party  can¬ 
not  logically  interest  itself  in  anything  but  the 
work  in  New  York. 

Nothing  would  be  more  disastrous  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  campaign  than  a  division  in  our  ranks. 
It  is  therefore  only  common  sense  to  continue  to 
affirm  our  complete  neutrality  in  political  mat¬ 
ters  and  to  refrain  from  endorsing  the  candi¬ 
dates  of  political  parties.  It  is  equally  wise 
neither  to  endorse  or  condemn  the  suffrage  lead¬ 
ership  and  methods  of  other  states  and  countries, 
remaining  as  we  always  have,  neutral  on  the 
subject  of  English  militancy,  giving  it  as  an  or¬ 
ganization  neither  recognition  nor  condemna¬ 
tion. 

*  *  4 

AVomeu  The  Antis,  who  have  recently  chris- 
and  White  tened  themselves  Conservationists 
Slavery  because  they  wish  to  conserve  the 
state  of  things  as  they  are,  have  found  much  sat¬ 
isfaction  in  quoting  police  chiefs  to  the  effect 
that  Woman  Suffrage  will  not  cure  the  social 
evil.  It  seems  that  Chief  Kieley,  of  Plainfield, 
New  Jersey,  reported  the  consensus  of  opinion 
of  six  hundred  other  chiefs  of  police  at  their  Na¬ 
tional  Association,  to  the  effect  that  the  social 
evil  is  a  sex  problem  that  women  alone  can  solve. 
But  lest  his  view  seem  too  radical  he  modified  his 
statement  thus : 

The  women  themselves  can  abolish  the  social  evil, 
not  bv  means  of  the  ballot,  but  by  spreading  the  broad 
mantle  of  Christian  charity  about  their  sisters  who 
have  fallen.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  women,  in¬ 
stead  of  trying  to  reclaim  the  fallen  one,  exclude  her 
from  their  society.  If  the  women  would  throw  a  pro¬ 
tecting  arm  around  these  unfortunate  girls,  try  to  give 
them  another  chance  in  life,  the  social  evil  would  soon 
be  a  part  of  the  history  of  our  unhappy  past. 

We  heartily  agree  with  Chief  Kieley’s  view  of 
the  need  of  greater  humanity  toward  women  who 
have  been  unfortunate,  but  we  fail  to  see  how  the 
administration  of  sympathy  will  check  this  great 
evil  which  threatens  society.  To  spread  the 
broad  mantle  of  charity  over  the  victims  of  the 
social  evil  is  well  enough,  after  the  damage  is 
done.  But  why  should  women  spend  their  en- 
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ergies  cheering  the  “fallen  one"  while  thousands 
are  continuing  to  fall  ?  Is  not  the  ideal  of  mak¬ 
ing  societ\  safe  for  all  women  even  greater  than 
that  of  healing  those  who  are  already  hurt? 

Chief  Ivieley  ought  to  know,  if  he  does  not, 
that  the  ballot  can  and  does  have  a  direct  con¬ 
nection  with  the  social  evil.  What  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  an  open  and  a  shut  town  ?  What 
is  the  diffeience  between  a  city  where  cadets  and 
pi  ocui  ers  ply  their  trade  openly  and  one  in  which 
the}  are  arrested  and  punished  ?  Can  we  not,  by 
legislation  and  proper  police  protection,  make 
streets,  parks  and  places  of  amusement  safe  for 
the  young?  Read  the  history  of  Seattle,  study 
the  legislation  of  California,  get  reports  from 
Australia  and  it  will  be  easily  found  that  not  only 
the  ballot,  but  the  ballot  in  the  hands  of  women 
has  a  distinct  effect  upon  the  suppression  of  vice. 

*  ^  * 

Stepping  ^ie  latter  part  of  August  a  great 
Backward  International  Congress  of  School  Hy¬ 
giene  met  in  Buffalo,  New  Cork.  Such  ques¬ 
tions  as  pure  air,  proper  exercise,  nourishment, 
dental  inspection  and  other  matters  affecting  the 
health  and  welfare  of  school  children  were  dis¬ 
cussed  by  experts. 

In  Dr.  Harvey  Wiley’s  department  in  Good 
Housekeeping  the  fact  is  pointed  out  that  not  a 
woman’s  name  could  be  found  on  the  long  list  of 
those  responsible  for  this  Congress.  This,  we  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  a  peculiar  coincidence  and  one  which 
should  not  pass  without  comment.  As  Dr.  Wiley 
says : 

Either  we  must  conclude  that  women  are  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  school  hygiene  or  else  that  they  are  not  deemed 
worthy  to  take  part  in  the  management  of  such  a  con¬ 
gress.  Both  of  these  assumptions  in  my  opinion  are  in¬ 
correct.  The  mother,  above  everyone  else,  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  protection  of  her  child’s  health  in  the 
schools,  and  with  a  woman  at  the  head  of  the  new 
Children  s  Bureau  and  women  serving  on  school  boards 
and  in  social  work  throughout  the  country,  they  could 
surely  contribute  much  to  such  a  project. 

We  trust  that  members  of  the  Woman  Suf¬ 
frage  Party  and  others  who  have  been  asked  to 
cooperate  with  this  Congress  will  register  a  pro¬ 
test  with  the  Secretary,  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Storey, 
City  College,  New  York,  requesting  that  in  the 
future  women  be  officially  included  in  this  move¬ 
ment  which  affects  them  so  vitally. 


M  oman  Suffrage  Following  the  adoption  of  uni- 
Throughout  versal  woman  suffrage  in  Nor- 

the  A\  oriel  way  COmes  the  appointment  of 

the  first  woman  judge.  Miss  Ruth  Sorensen, 
who  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1900,  is  to  be 
judge  at  Hammerfest,  an  important  town  in  the 
North  of  Norway. 

According  to  a  despatch  from  the  Hague, 
there  is  every  indication  that  the  Dutch  women 
will  soon  have  the  parliamentary  franchise.  In 
the  speech  from  the  throne  on  September  16th, 
the  new  Cabinet  announced  the  speedy  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  bill  to  remove  Constitutional  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  woman  suffrage  as  well  as  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  franchise  to  male  subjects,  with  certain 


exceptions,  who  have  reached  a  certain  age.  In 
other  words,  democracy  is  on  the  way  in  Hol¬ 
land.  “Can't  we  beat  the  Dutch?”  asks  one  of 
the  officers  of  the  Party. 


Jus  Suffragii,  official  organ  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  II  Oman  Suffrage  Alliance , .  publishes  an 
impressive  list  of  twenty-one  women  recently 
elected  to  the  Parliament  of  Finland.  Since 
many  of  these  women  have  served  before  and 
have  been  re-elected,  it  looks  as  if  Finland  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  success  of  equal  suffrage. 


The  Woman  To  read  the  records  of  the  women 

ovement  0f  0ther  countries,  after  France,  is 
m  France  like  eating  buns  after  delicious 

eclairs,  is  the  opinion  of  an  ardent  French  writer. 
But  he  did  not  live  to  see  the  20th  Century 
woman  movement,  which  could  hardly  be  called 
commonplace  in  any  country  of  the  world.  He 
was  alluding  to  the  women  of  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution  who  illustrate  so  well  the  truth  that  suf¬ 
frage  history,  like  all  other  history,  is  a  matter 
of  constant  repetition.  For  the  experience  of 
those  French  women,  who,  fired  by  the  demo¬ 
cratic  ideals  of  the  Revolution,  worked  valiantly 
to  achieve  liberty,  equality  and  fraternity,  only  to 
be  told  that  it  did  not  apply  to  them,  has  been 
universal. 

There  is  no  more  tragic  story  in  the  woman 
movement  than  that  of  Olympie  de  Gonges,  who 
framed  her  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Women, 
expecting  the  patriots  to  include  women  in  the 
new  government,  and  for  her  temerity  was  sent 
to  the  guillotine  by  Robespierre.  Or  of  Madame 
Roland,  one  of  the  guiding  spirits  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  who  filled  the  men  about  her  with  great 
ideas  and  wrote  in  a  letter,  “I  was  present  at 
these  meetings,  but  I  knew  right  well  what  was 
becoming  of  my  sex,  and  I  never  departed  from 
it.  I  sat  outside  the  circle,  either  occupied  with 
needlework  or  writing,  whilst  they  consulted.” 

When  Napoleon  asked  Madame  de  Stael  how 
best  he  could  promote  the  welfare  of  France,  she 
replied :  “Instruct  the  mothers  of  the  French  peo¬ 
ple.”  He  did  not  appreciate  the  wisdom  of  her 
reply,  but  the  development  of  feminist  thought 
in  France  shows  that  the  influence  of  these  pio¬ 
neers  was  not  without  avail. 


The  French  Madame  Brunschvicg,  who  repre- 
Report  at  sented  the  French  Union  for  Wom- 
Buda  Pest  an  Suffrage  at  Buda  Pest,  showed 
that  the  suffrage  movement  in  France  is  marked, 
not  by  brilliant  victories  but  by  a  steady  change 
in  public  opinion.  As  an  illustration  of  this 
point  she  cited  the  success  of  several  laws 
affecting  the  welfare  of  women  and  children 
which  had  been  advocated  by  the  suffrage  soci¬ 
eties.  These  are,  briefly,  a  law  regarding  the 
Research  of  Paternity,  a  law  of  Assistance  of 
Mothers,  and  one  concerning  Children’s  Courts, 
which  provides  that  in  cases  of  supplementary  in¬ 
quiry  the  Judge  may  appoint  lawyers  of  both 
sexes. 
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In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  influence  of  the  woman  movement  every¬ 
where  leads  to  progressive  legislation.  The  anti¬ 
suffragists  like  to  consider  this  an  argument  for 
indirect  influence,  but  to  thinking  women  it  only 
emphasizes  the  necessity  of  enfranchisement  if 
all  this  legislation  in  their  behalf  is  to  be  ade-  - 
quately  enforced. 

*  *  * 

•sa-  "o-  -v5~- 

Municipal  With  such  measures  as  equal  pay  for 
Suffrage  men  and  women  teachers,  a  minimum 
for  Paris  wage  for  workers  in  home  industries 
and  the  protection  of  illegitimate  children  to 
come  before  the  French  people,  news  that  the 
Municipal  Council  of  Paris  has  granted  woman 
suffrage  is  encouraging.  According  to  the  press 
reports  women  will  henceforth  be  qualified  to 
participate  in  local  elections. 

The  Vote  credits  The  London  Budget  with 
the  following  statement : 

France  will  probably  have  Woman’s  Suffrage  long 
before  England.  The  Paris  Municipal  Council  has 
given  the  signal  for  a  vigorous  campaign  by  passing 
a  resolution  in  favor  of  it,  and  when  Parliament  re" 
assembles  in  the  autumn  M.  Ferdinand  Brisson  will 
move  the  discussion  of  a  Universal  Suffrage  Bill. 


There  is  a  strong  pro-suffrage  section  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  including  several  party  leaders,  and  the 
debate  is  sure  to  be  a  most  interesting  one. 

In  the  same  article,  interviews  with  leading 
French  women  are  quoted  from  the  Paris  Matin. 
The  Dowager  Duchess  d'Uzes  said: 

If  you  honestly  consider  the  countries  in  which  the 
female  vote  is  in  force,  what  will  you  see?  The  moral 
level  rising;  alcoholism  diminishing;  the  birth-rate 
quite  as  high  as  elsewhere,  and  politics  quite  as  clean 
as  in  the  other  countries. 

Maitre  Plelene  Miropolsky  denounces  that  law  made 
by  the  greatest  despot  of  modern  times,  and  declares 
that  if  they  knew  it,  all  women  would  be  feminists. 
She  quotes  recent  cases  in  which  women  have  been  sur¬ 
reptitiously  divorced  by  their  husbands,  and  then,  pass¬ 
ing  on  to  the  criminal  code,  remarks : 

“Is  it  not  flagrantly  unjust  that  women  should  not 
be  allowed  to  sit  on  a  jury?  The  essence  of  the  law 
is  that  all  citizens  should  be  members  of  it,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  possibility  of  class  verdicts.  But  how  can 
you  expect  a  man  to  understand  a  woman’s  soul  as  we 
could.  Sex  verdicts  have  only  too  frequently  taken  the 
place  of  class  verdicts,  and  they  are  not  a  whit  less 
cruel  or  erroneous.” 

Baroness  Fangueux,  who  is  greatly  interested  in  so¬ 
cial  work,  declares  that  it  is  beyond  question  that  the 
law  does  not  protect  the  working  woman,  nor  even  the 
woman  who  possesses  some  means.  Maternal  authority 
is  insufficiently  established,  and  the  time  has  arrived 
for  modern  legislators  to  make  a  modern  code. 
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\\  oman  Suffrage  There  was  strong  sentiment 
and  the  for  woman  suffrage  among  the 

Peace  Congress  delegates  to  the  Twentieth  In¬ 
ternational  Peace  Congress  which  met  at  the 
Hague  during  August.  Because  the  resolution 
which  many  desired  had  not  been  previously  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Council,  it  could  not  pass  this  ses¬ 
sion,  but  through  the  valiant  efforts  of  Mrs. 
Maud  Nathan  the  following  statement  was  pre¬ 
sented  and  widely  distributed  among  the  dele¬ 
gates  : 

That  in  view  of  the  fact  that  women  are  not  less 
deeply  interested  in  the  blessings  of  peace  than  men, 
and  are,  indeed,  by  their  natural  maternal  instinct,  even 
more  anxious  for  the  lives,  health,  and  happiness  of 
their  sons,  but  being  deprived  in  most  States  of  the 
Parliamentary  vote,  cannot  help  fully  and  effectively 
the  cause  of  international  arbitration  by  direct  influ¬ 
ence  upon  Parliament  and  Governments,  the  20th  Uni¬ 
versal  Peace  Congress  expresses  its  conviction  that  the 
political  enfranchisement  of  women  is  most  desirable 
on  this  as  well  as  many  other  moral  and  economic 
grounds,  and  would  lead  to  a  speedier  cessation  of 
the  arbitrament  of  war  in  cases  of  International  dis¬ 
putes. 

*  *  * 

.  -sa-  -xS- 

THE  STATUS  OF  SUFFRAGE. 

Free  States. 

Wyoming,  Colorado,  Utah,  Idaho,  Wash¬ 
ington,  California,  Oregon,  Kansas,  Ari¬ 
zona,  Alaska,  Illinois. 

States  Where  Amendment  is  Now  Before 
Voters. 

Goes  to 


House 

Senate 

Voters 

Montana  . 

. .  75-2 

15-2 

1914 

Nevada  .  . . 

.  49-3 

19-3  1913-14 

North  Dakota  .  . 

1914 

South  Dakota .  .  . 

. .  70-30 

41-2 

1914 

States  Where  Amendment  Has  Passed  One 
Legislature  and  Must  Pass  Another. 


Iowa  . 

. . . .  81-26 

31-15 

1916 

New  Tersey  .  . 

. ...  46-5 

14-5 

1914 

New  York  .  .  . 

. . . . 125-5 

40-2 

1915 

Pennsylvania  . 

. . . .131-70 

AAA 

-XV 

26-22 

1915 

“Ix  the  past,  the  great  obstacle  to  woman’s  complete 
and  equal  communion  with  man  has  been  her  econom¬ 
ical  dependence  on  him — that,  while  she  has  not  been 
necessary  to  man,  man  has  been  necessary  to  her. 
Hence  her  forced  acceptation  of  his  standard  of  her 
position  and  her  duties. 

“In  one  generation,  by  her  portentous  achievement 
of  economic  independence,  woman  in  a  night,  like 
Wolfe  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  has  suddenly  ele¬ 
vated  herself  to  a  position  of  aggressive  equality. 
Those  who  see  in  the  feminine  movement  no  further 
than  a  question  of  political  expediency  perceive  no 
more  than  a  relatively  unimportant  manifestation. 
What  has  happened  is  that  the  purely  masculine  con¬ 
ception  of  society  has  been  suddenly  put  to  the  chal¬ 
lenge.  Man’s  conception  of  religion,  of  marriage  and 
the  family,  of  property  rights  as  against  sentimental 
rights,  of  standards  of  conduct  and  political  exped¬ 
iency,  imperfect  and  groping  as  they  have  been,  will 
in  the  future  progress  according  to  a  new  alliance  be¬ 
tween  man  and  woman.” — Fore-word  to  The  Salaman¬ 
der,  by  Owen  Johnson,  in  McClure’s  Magazine. 


WHY? 

BY 

MARY  WARE  DENNETT. 

-  HY  do  women  want  to  vote? 

Because  they  need  to  vote. 

They  don’t  all  yet  know  that  they  need 
1  1  to  vote,  but  they  are  learning  it  so  fast 

that  men  might  as  well  submit  to  the  inevitable 
and  help  them  win  the  ballot  now,  instead  of 
later.  It  would  save  a  deal  of  time  and  labor 
which  might  be  better  spent. 

The  only  way  anyone — man  or  women — can 
stop  needing  to  vote  is  to  go  back  to  primitive 
or  pioneer  life.  No  one  especially  needs  to  vote 
then,  for  each  one  provides  for  his  own  wants 
by  his  own  labor  and  by  the  simplest  forms  of 
exchange.  But  no  one  wants  to  go  back  to 
primitive  life.  Everyone  wants  civilized  life. 
And  the  plan  of  a  civilized  life  is  specializa¬ 
tion  in  work  and  cooperation,  both  voluntary 
and  compulsory. 

In  pioneer  life  there  is  very  little  specializa¬ 
tion — both  men  and  women  are  all  round  work¬ 
ers,  and  both  are  direct  producers.  With  the 
growth  of  civilized  conditions  men  have  become 
specialists  and  professionals.  But  women  have, 
for  the  most  part,  remained  amateurs.  In  con¬ 
ditions  where  all  workers  are  amateurs,  that 
does  no  harm,  but  in  conditions  where  half  are 
amateurs,  it  does  great  harm.  The  amateurs 
are  a  needless  load  for  the  professionals  to 
carry.  Women  need  to  get  out  of  the  amateur 
class — for  their  own  sake — -and  for  the  sake  of 
men  and  children  as  well. 

When  women  do  emerge  from  the  amateur 
class  men  will  have  more  help  and  less  burden, 
and  possibly  a  little  regulating  besides  (but  suf¬ 
fragists  offer  no  guarantee  as  to  this),  and  chil¬ 
dren  will  have  a  chance  to  receive  truly  efficient 
as  well  as  devoted  care.  Mere  good  intention 
and  devotion  are  about  all  a  woman  can  offer, 
if  she  has  no  power  to  control  conditions,  and 
conditions  in  modern  life  are  not  controlled  by 
individuals. 

No  modern  man  can  successfully  provide  for 
his  needs  by  his  own  labor  alone.  He  must  ex¬ 
change  the  product  of  his  personal  labor  for  the 
product  of  the  labor  of  hosts  of  others.  The 
method  of  this  exchange  is  determined  by  the 
mutual  consent  of  those  concerned  and  the  legis¬ 
lative  and  executive  system  of  the  country  is 
the  result.  If  he  does  not  have  a  part  in  con¬ 
trolling  this  legislative  and  executive  system  he 
becomes  either  a  burden  upon  society  or  the 
victim  of  society. 

Read  this  sentence  over  again,  substituting 
woman  for  man,  and  you  have  the  reason  why 
women  should  vote. 

Thev  are  people — that’s  all,  and  if  any  people 
vote,  they  should  vote. 
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EXECUTIVE  ORDER  NUMBER  ONE. 

A  DREAM. 


T 


HE  President  walked  into  his  office  the 
day  after  his  inauguration,  deep  in  anx- 
ous  thought, .  and  greeted  his  secretary 
in  an  absent-minded  way,  as  he  walked 
to  the  window  and  looked  out  and  up  at  the 
sky.  The  secretary  waited  for  him  to  speak  in 
strained  silence.  This  was  to  be  his  first  offi¬ 
cial  utterance  in  the  great  position  into  which  he 
had  been  installed  amidst  elaborate  ceremonies 
the  day  before. 

“I  think,”  said  the  President  still  looking  up 
at  the  sky,  “that  my  first  official  action  should 
be  one  in  reference  to  a  great  demand,  spoken 
and  unspoken,  by  the  majority  of  my  fellow  citi¬ 
zens,  that  ‘the  place  for  women  is  in  the  Home,’ 
and  I  should  see  they  are  put  there.  The  anx¬ 
iety  and  unrest  on  this  subject  seems  to  be  far- 
reaching  and  profound.  It  has  been  expressed 
by  a  distinguished  Member  of  Congress,  by  the 
citizens  (male,  of  course)  from  all  over  the 
country  who  stood  beside  the  Women’s  parade 
on  the  3rd  of  March,  and  also  by  that  organiza¬ 
tion  of  women  who,  opposed  to  further  suffrage 
for  women,  came  from  New  York,  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  elsewhere,  to  this  city  to  protest  that 
the  place  for  women  is  in  the  home,  doing  what 
they  feel  to  be  unseemly,  unwomanly  and  wrong, 
that  good  may  come  of  it. 

“I  have  therefore  decided  that  my  first  act 
shall  be  an  Executive  Order  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  read  thus:  ‘As  it  seems  to  be  the 
almost  unanimous  opinion  of  my  fellow  citizens 
(male)  that  the  place  for  women  is  in  the  home 
it  is  hereby  ordered  that  after  the  morning  of 
March  6th  every  woman  in  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  will  remain  in  her  home,  and  stay  there 
permanently.  Should  the  women  attempt  in 
any  way  to  disobey  or  evade  this  order,  they 
shall  be  brought  before  the  local  courts  and  such 
punishment  as  seems  fit,  to  compel  obedience, 
meted  out  to  them  by  the  Judges  of  said  courts.’ 
Home,  according  to  Webster’s  Dictionary,  is  de¬ 
fined  as  ‘One’s  fixed  place  of  abode, — a  place  of 
affection,  peace  and  rest.’  ” 

The  secretary  received  the  order  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  in  almost  reverential  silence ;  his  whole 
heart  responded  to  this  exalted  idea  of  carrying 
out  the  wishes  and  ideals  of  millions  and  mil¬ 
lions  of  his  fellow  men,  and  well  he  knew  how 
the  President  would  gain  approval,  affection,  and 
increased  power  for  good  by  his  determined 
stand  in  this  matter,  which,  of  course,  as  soon  as 
it  worked  perfectly  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
would  be  made  the  law  for  the  whole  Nation  by 
Congress. 

The  order  was  issued  at  once  and  caused 
great  consternation  among  the  women,  for  un¬ 
fortunately,  many  thousands  of  them  have  no 
home,  in  the  sense  defined  by  Webster.  How¬ 
ever,  they  all  understood  that  the  President 


meant  them  to  stay  in  the  place,  whatever  it  was, 
they  called  home,  and  thus  obeyed  the  law  (about 
which  they  had  been  neither  considered  nor  con¬ 
sulted),  in  the  quiet,  respectful  way  they  always 
have  done  in  the  past. 

About  11  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  March 
7th  the  President  hurried  into  his  office,  ready 
to  express  his  regret  that  he  had  not  been  able  to 
be  as  absolutely  punctual  as  was  his  invariable 
custom  in  the  past.  He  found  no  one  in  the 
office  to  meet  him,  but  almost  behind  him  came 
his  secretary,  rather  breathless  and  not  quite  as 
punctilious  about  the  detail  of  his  costume  as 
usual. 

“Good  morning,”  they  both  said  at  once ;  then 
looked  at  each  other — at  first  solemnly,  and  then 
with  rueful  smiles. 

“How  goes  it  with  you?”  said  the  President. 

“Well,  how  goes  it  with  you,  Sir,  may  I  ask?” 
said  the  secretary. 

“Well,  the  fact  is,”  said  His  Excellency,  “I 
really  had  no  idea  how  much  our  comfort  and 
peace  depended  on  the  women  who  left  their 
homes  to  serve  us.  To  begin  with  the  cook. 
No  breakfast,  of  course,  and  the  maids  who  ar¬ 
range  one’s  house,  and  the  men  servants  all  had 
to  stay  home,  for  if  the  women  could  not  go 
out,  they  had  to  market  and  attend  to  all  the  out¬ 
door  jobs  for  them.  Nobody  came  this  morn¬ 
ing,  in  fact,”  said  the  President,  “and  my  home 
was  not  exactly  like  that  described  by  Mr.  Web¬ 
ster  in  his  dictionary,  and  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
I  really  rather  dislike  going  back  again  to  find 
what’s  happened  next.  What  was  your  experi¬ 
ence  ?” 

“The  same  as  yours,  Sir,  only  more  compli¬ 
cated,  of  course.  We  have  eight  children.  My 
wife  thought  with  satisfaction  that  after  I  had 
helped  her  with  the  breakfast  and  cleaning  the 
house,  bathing  the  children,  had  been  to  market 
and  the  shops  and  attended  to  all  her  usual  out¬ 
door  duties,  that  the  children  could  be  gotten  off 
to  school,  and  there  might  be  some  peace  and 
■rest  in  the  home.  But  you  see,  Sir,  it  is  quite 
impossible,  with  all  those  lively,  healthy  young¬ 
sters  rushing  about  the  house  with  no  one  to  take 
charge  of  them.  And  there’s  no  school,  for 
most  of  the  teachers  are  women.”  With  this 
the  poor  secretary  ran  his  hands  through  his 
already  rumpled  hair,  in  utter  helplessness  and 
perplexity. 

“What’s  that  noise  I  hear?”  inquired  the 
President,  himself  at  a  loss  to  advise  or  assist 
his  companion.  Outside  the.  Presidential  office 
a  huge  mob  of  excited  men,  all  more  or  less 
rumpled  and  breathless  from  haste,  had  collected, 
and  the  crowd  grew  and  grew  as  they  looked. 
Faster  and  faster  they  came,  and  with  one  united 
voice  thev  called  with  an  earnestness,  not  to  be 
refused,  for  a  conference  with  the  President.  He 
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stepped  upon  the  porch  and  held  up  his  hand  and 
said : 

"I  will  speak  with  a  committee  of  five  who 
will  explain  their  grievances  to  me.”  Five  men 
stepped  forward,  took  off  their  hats  respectfully, 
and  the  spokesman  said : 

“Sir,  we  come  to  ask  you  to  recall  that  Exec¬ 
utive  Order  Number  One.  We  had  no  idea  that 
our  demand  that  women  should  stay  in  their 
homes  would  so  dislocate  the  whole  business  of 
this  city.  There  is  not  a  man  here  who  has  not 
discovered  that  he  cannot  do  his  own  work  with¬ 
out  the  help  of  the  women  who  leave  their  homes 
to  take  their  part  of  the  daily  burden,  and  that 
Government  offices,  shops,  hospitals,  churches, 
factories,  hotels  and  restaurants,  everywhere, 
have  been  utterly  crippled,  and  although,  Mr. 
President,  we  cannot  do  the  work  inside  the 
home  and  out  without  them,  they  seem  to  have 
done  so,  and  we  implore  you  to  at  once  recall 
that  Order  Number  One.” 

This  speech  was  greeted  with  prolonged  and 
enthusiastic  cheers  from  the  men.  “Give  us  back 
the  women  in  our  work,”  they  cried,  and  cheered 
again  and  again. 

The  President  took  from  the  hand  of  his  sec¬ 
retary  the  copy  of  Executive  Order  Number 
One,  and  with  a  smile  tore  it  in  pieces  and  threw 
them  to  the  winds,  and  the  women  went  back 
and  began  again  to  do  half  the  work,  as  they 
always  have  done. 


In  a  letter  written  to  an  English  friend  so 
long  ago  as  1867,  John  Bigelow,  the  famous 
publicist,  said :  “While  you  are  extending  the 
elective  franchise  to  men,  we  are  debating  the 
propriety  of  extending  it  to  our  mothers,  sisters 
and  daughters.  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  enjoy 
or  suffer  that  franchise  here,  before  it  is  extend¬ 
ed  to  all  the  whites  in  England.  I  have  been 
surprised  to  find  how  much  attention  the  ques¬ 
tion  attracts  and  how  strong  a  party  favors  it 
in  some  of  the  States.  If  adopted  in  one  State 
(two  years  after  he  wrote  this  it  was  established 
in  Wyoming),  sooner  or  later  it  will  become 
general ;  for  I  am  not  aware  of  any  conclusive 
argument  against  women’s  voting  when  that 
privilege  is  enjoyed  by  all  the  men.” 

AAA 

-N>-  -Or- 

“The  ancient  denial  of  full  human  equality  to 
womanhood  has  now  taken  its  last  stand  in  this 
doctrine  of  the  necessary  slavery  of  a  minority 
of  outcast  women — and  that  to-day  we  have 
reached  a  new  milestone  in  human  progress  and 
perhaps  the  most  important  yet — a  point  at 
which  the  moral  and  intellectual  elite  of  both 
sexes  declare  for  a  single  standard  of  morals.” — 
Anna  Garlin  Spencer. 

#  *  £ 

“All  democrats  believe  in  woman  suffrage, 
and  whoever  does  not  believe  in  it  is  not  a  demo¬ 
crat.” — Lincoln  Steffens. 
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SUPERSTITIONS  ABOUT  THE  FRANCHISE. 

BY 

NIXOLA  GREELY-SMITH. 


HE  first  superstition  which  bears  directly 
upon  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to 
women  is  that  it  is  possible  for  a  genu¬ 
ine  republic  to  exist  where  one-half  of 
its  citizens  are  denied  the  power  to  register  their 
opinions  of  the  government  under  which  they 
live.  There  is  an  ancient  theory  that  equality 
of  opportunity  is  the  first  guarantee  of  a  demo¬ 
cratic  government,  that  if  an  aristocracy  can 
exist  within  its  limits,  it  is  an  aristocracy  of 
merit  and  not  of  birth. 

Yet  we  find  in  this  the  most  powerful  repub¬ 
lic  of  which  history  has  any  record,  a  privileged 
class,  an  hereditary  rulership,  an  autocracy  of 
sex,  to  which  every  person  is  heir  who  took  the 
trouble  to  be  born  a  Man! 

We  who  neglected  to  take  that  supreme  pre¬ 
caution.  that  masterstroke  of  political  finesse,  that 
final  demonstration  of  civic  fitness,  and  were 
careless  enough  to  come  into  the  world  Women, 
find  ourselves  at  birth  under  a  political  ban, 
which  no  merit,  no  wisdom,  no  labor,  no  social 
service  can  remove.  Some  of  us  do  not  feel  the 
ban  verv  much ;  some  of  us  feel  it  a  great  deal. 

( 

IN  discussing  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to 

women  it  is  only  fair  to  state  briefly  the  super¬ 
stitions — their  advocates  call  them  reasons — 
which  have  been  urged  against  it. 

Women  are  not  entitled  to  vote  because  they 
can’t  fight,  say  the  Anti-suffragists.  They  de¬ 
clare  that  in  the  last  analysis  a  ballot  represents 
man’s  liability  to  defend  his  country  in  time  of 
war.  In  the  hands  of  women  it  would  be  a  blank 
cartridge  or  a  counterfeit  five  dollar  bill  with  no 
gold  in  the  treasury  to  give  it  value.  In  other 
words,  man  the  actual  voter,  derives  his  right 
to  vote  from  the  fact  that  he  is  a  possible  soldier. 
Yet  in  many  States  our  actual  soldiers  are  not 
even  possible  voters ;  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines 
are  specifically  disqualified,  but  of  course  a  little 
discrepancy  like  that  doesn’t  bother  an  Anti¬ 
suffragist. 

In  a  current  periodical  Mrs.  Margaret  Deland 
in  an  article  called  “The  Third  Way  in  Woman 
Suffrage.”  discussed  the  substitution  of  an  edu¬ 
cational  for  a  sex  qualification.  But  if  we  allow 
citizenship  only  to  those  who  can  read  and  write, 
and  the  ballot  is  merely  the  Government’s  rec¬ 
ognition  of  liability  for  its  defense,  then  in  fair¬ 
ness  and  justice,  we  should  call  only  upon  those 
who  can  read  and  write  to  shoulder  arms.  Be¬ 
fore  we  give  a  man  a  musket  to  defend  his  coun¬ 
try  we  should  have  to  assure  ourselves  that  he 
could  parse  the  Constitution  and  locate  all  the 
predicates  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

WHAT  is  the  organized  opposition  to  woman 
suffrage?  It  is  made  up  of  a  few  rich 
women,  or  rather  a  few  wives  of  rich  men,  a  few 


theologians,  teachers,  writers,  and  here  and  there 
a  successful  professional  woman  of  the  sort  who 
believes  in  pulling  the  ladder  of  success  up  after 
her  when  she  has  gotten  to  the  top.  Now  this 
type  of  professional  woman  is  an  intellectual 
snob,  and  the  more  she  assumes  that  other  wom¬ 
en  are  mentally  or  tempermanentallv  unfitted  for 
the  participation  in  public  affairs,  the  more  she 
exalts  her  own  exceptional  self.  She  is  the  sort 
one  can  always  flatter  by  telling  her  she  has  the 
brain  of  a  man,  or  by  saying  to  her,  “Ah,  if  only 
all  women  had  your  intellectual  gifts,  men  would 
not  be  afraid  to  trust  them  with  the  vote.” 

Besides  the  snob  of  intellect,  there’s  the  snob 
of  money.  “My  dear,”  said  a  rich  leader  in  the 
Anti-suffrage  propaganda  to  me  not  long  ago, 
“if  women  like  you  and  me  could  vote,  I  admit 
it  would  be  perfectly  splendid,  but  I  have  seen 
ignorant  servant  girls  in  my  employ  and  they, 
too,  would  get  the  vote  and  they  would  outvote 
me.” 

In  a  government  by  the  people  and  for  the 
people,  why  should  they  not?  And,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  probably  each  one  of  these  servant  girls 
was  thoroughly  educated  in  the  needs  and  op¬ 
pressions  of  her  own  class,  and  in  those  practical 
contacts  with  life  which  are  most  necessary  to 
understanding  its  problems.  There  was  surely 
not  one  who  understood  less  of  the  spirit  of 
democracy  than  her  employer. 

THERE  is  yet  another  superstition  about  the 
franchise  which  deserves  a  brief  comment. 
It  is  that  the  old-fashioned  woman  who  loves 
her  home  and  children  does  not  want  to  vote  and 
that  the  suffragist  is  a  new  woman  who  believes 
that  there. are  higher  aims  in  life  than  those  at¬ 
tained  by  the  mother  of  a  family.  You  are  fa¬ 
miliar  with  this ;  that  the  womanly  woman  is  an 
Anti-suffragist,  the  woman  who  wants  to  vote 
an  unsexed  creature  seeking  to  imitate  men. 
But  I  am  sure  I  may  say  for  all  women  suffra¬ 
gists  that  they  ask  the  vote  as  women,  that 
they  consider  the  exercise  of  the  franchise  as 
much  the  privilege  and  the  right  and  the  duty 
of  women  as  it  is  of  men. 

A  deep-rooted  superstition  about  the  franchise 
is  that  women  receive  sex  privileges  as  compen¬ 
sation  for  their  political  disabilities.  Men,  say 
the  Antis,  have  the  right  to  vote,  women  the 
right  to  support.  Even  if  all  women  were  will¬ 
ing  and  had  consented  to  sell  their  political  birth¬ 
right  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  or  lobster  a  la  New- 
burg,  or  creamed  terrapin,  whatever  it  happens 
to  be,  let  us  see  if  they  get  it. 

In  the  United  States,  adult  men  vote  all  their 
lives  save  for  the  number  who  forfeit  their 
citizenship  for  conviction  of  crime  and  soldiers, 
sailors  and  marines ;  practically  all  men  vote 
from  the  time  they  are  twenty-one  until  they  die, 
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and  with  the  exception  of  the  suffrage  States, 
all  women  are  disqualified  from  voting  all  their 
lives.  Now  are  these  women  legally  entitled  to 
lifelong  support?  Do  they  get  it  as  all  men  get 
the  ballot? 

Nearly  seven  million  women  work  for  a  living 
in  the  United  States,  that  is  seven  million  women 
are  paid  wages  for  the  work  they  do.  The  mil¬ 
lions  of  wives  who  work  in  the  home  and  are 
not  paid  are  held  to  be  supported.  Yet  there  are 
few  persons  familiar  with  the  care  of  children 
and  a  servantless  household,  who  do  not  know 
what  a  romantic  fiction  is  embodied  in  this  word 
support.  The  unmarried  self-supporting  woman 
gets  nothing  in  exchange  for  her  political  birth¬ 
right,  the  married  woman  gets  support  during 
her  husband’s  lifetime,  or  as  long  as  he  remains 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  If  the  hus¬ 
band  dies  she  may  be  forced  to  become  a  wage 
earner  and  there  she  is  with  the  millions  who 
have  to  work  but  can’t  vote. 

Don’t  you  see  that  to  make  it  even  plausibly 
fair  to  deprive  all  women  merely  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  women,  of  a  voice  in  government, 
you  would  have  to  grant  to  them  all — daughters 
and  mothers  and  sisters  as  well  as  wives,  this 
supposed  compensation  of  compulsory  support. 
In  other  words,  to  justify  our  total  exclusion  by 
the  argument  that  support  is  a  compensating 
privilege,  you  would  have  to  guarantee  each  one 
of  us  a  prosperous  husband  fully  insured  or  make 
all  men  collectively  liable  for  the  support  of  all 
women.  If  not  you  create — you  have  created — 
a  privileged  class,  you  compensate  some  women 
for  an  injury,  a  disqualification  which  falls  equal¬ 
ly  upon  them  all. 

i 

WE  hear  very  often  of  the  six  or  seven  million 
women  who  are  self-supporting,  but  I  am 
not  one  of  those  who  urge  that  these  women 
who  do  work  which  fifty  years  ago  was  called 
the  work  of  men,  have  any  more  right  to  or 
need  of  the  vote  than  the  wives  and  mothers  in 
their  own  homes.  Though  a  married  woman 
still  finds  her  chief  happiness  in  the  love  of  her 
husband  and  children,  still  finds  her  duty  in  car¬ 
ing  for  them,  to  care  for  them  properly,  to  love 
them  properly,  she  must  no  longer  blind  herself 
to  the  existence  and  the  needs  of  other  wives, 
other  husbands  and  other  children. 

To  say  that  no  member  of  a  group  may  have 
immunity  from  contagion  of  misery  or  from  the 
infection  of  vice  seems  a  superfluous  platitude. 
Yet  the  sources  of  moral  and  physical  infection 
outside  the  home,  inefficient  schools,  impure 
milk,  adulterated  foods,  vicious  conditions  of 
street  life,  all  these  things  cross  the  threshold 
of  the  most  guarded  household  and  menace  its 
body  and  its  soul.  Even  the  shallow  mother¬ 
hood,  which  considers  and  loves  only  its  own 
young,  must  face  and  deal  with  the  conditions 
and  the  lives  of  the  children  of  others — if  only 
to  protect  its  own. 


IF  you  were  to  ask  me  “What  possible  personal 
benefit  do  you  think  you  will  derive  from  be¬ 
ing  able  to  vote?”  I  would  have  to  answer  you 
frankly,  “None  whatever.”  Then,  why  do  I 
want  to  vote?  To  strive  effectively  for  better 
laws  for  women  and  children,  and  not  for  good 
women  only,  but  for  all  women. 

“But,”  exclaim  the  Anti-suffragists,  “the  ballot 
is  powerless  to  abolish  child  labor,  to  raise 
wages  or  to  control  the  white  slave  traffic.” 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  can  do  any  of 
these  things  until  women  everywhere  try  it.  But 
I  know  that  if  you  are  going  into  a  fight,  if  you 
have  heard  a  cry  for  help,  any  weapon,  how¬ 
ever  unreliable,  is  better  than  none,  and  we  stand 
to-day  with  our  hands  tied,  and  some  of  us  with 
wool  in  our  ears,  while  the  voices  of  oppressed 
and  exploited  women  and  little  children  call  to 
us. 

IT  may  be  that  the  suffragists  entertain  many 
superstitions  as  to  the  value  of  the  franchise. 
Only  adequate  experience  will  show  us  that. 
Woman  has  been  defined  as  “the  creature  who 
cannot  reason,  and  who  pokes  the  fire  from  the 
top.”  That  is  exactly  what  we  have  been  doing, 
what  we  are  doing  still,  when  we  talk  of  the  indi¬ 
rect  influence  or  the  social  pressure  of  voteless 
women.  We  have  poked  the  fire  from  the  top 
so  long,  that,  taking  our  lesson  from  men,  we 
are  asking  them  please  to  share  the  political 
poker  with  us ;  we  want  to  shake  out  the  cinders, 
burn  up  the  rubbish,  poke  the  fire  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  shed  the  light  and  warmth  of  a  gov¬ 
ernment  by  all  the  people  for  all  the  people  upon 
mankind. 

*  *  * 

A  WOMAN’S  SPHERE. 

“Probably  it  is  high  time  to  stop  talking  nonsense  to 
women  about  their  sphere,  because  it  no  longer  im¬ 
poses  upon  them.  So  long  as  it  did  impose  upon  them 
it  was,  of  course,  perfectly  justifiable,  for  a  man  is 
foolish  to  pay  his  cook  wages  if  he  can  keep  her 
cheerful  and  willing  by  flattering  conversation. 

“Housework,  as  the  ordinary  small  American  house¬ 
hold  is  conducted,  is  excessively  stupid  and  irksome. 
No  intelligent  white  man  would  submit  to  it  a  week 
without  running  amuck  and  shooting  up  the  place.  To 
see  anything  inspiring  in  mopping  the  floor,  dusting 
the  furniture,  making  the  beds  and  washing  the  dishes 
requires  a  power  of  imagination  that  cannot  reason¬ 
ably  be  expected  of  an  ordinary  female,  since  only  a 
few  extraordinary  males  have  possessed  it.  As  with 
all  animal-like  labor  that  requires  mere  muscle  and 
patience,  it  tends  to  dull  the  mind.  A  woman  doing 
her  own  housework,  who  is  still  under  forty,  observed 
the  other  day:  ‘I.  used  to  read  a  great  deal;  but  now 
my  only  ambition  is  to  get  the  dishes  done  and  die !’ 

“Food  must  be  cooked,  floors  mopped,  dishes  washed, 
stockings  darned.  When  this  dull  work  falls  to  the 

wife  it  is  adding  insult  to  injury  to  tell  her  she  should 

never  think  of  doing  anything  else— that  performing 
labor  the  relative  value  of  which  is  measured  by  a 
wage  of  about  six  dollars  a  week  is  the  highest  use¬ 
fulness  she  can  possibly  find.  When  the  dishes  are 

done  she  ought  to  have  interests  outside  the  house, 

as  different  ,  and  as  stimulating  as  possible.  If  they 
happen  to  involve  carrying  a  banner  in  a  political 
parade  the  change  of  occupation  will  do  her  good — 
even  if  the  politics  never  does.” — Editorial,  The  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Post,  July  19,  1913. 
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EQUAL  SUFFRAGE  AND  LABOR  IN 
COLORADO 

ID  you  know  that  they’d  removed  the 
clerks’  stools  again  in  B - ’s  depart¬ 

ment  store?”  inquires  a  Colorado  shop¬ 
per  of  the  Labor  Commissioner.  And 
you  wonder,  perhaps,  why  she  is  so  interested 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  labor  law.  Well,  for 
one  thing,  she  has  voted  for  labor  laws  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  people  on  initiative  or  referendum 
and  has  taken  part  in  campaigns  of  enlighten¬ 
ment  on  the  subject.  Moreover,  she  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  some  club  which  belongs  to  the  State 
Federation  of  -Women’s  Clubs.  During  the  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  Legislature  that  federation  keeps 
a  legislative  committee  at  work.  Occasionally 
it  appeals  to  the  clubs  to  flood  the  Legislature 
with  letters  or  to  get  up  demonstrations.  Nat¬ 
urally  women  voters  learn  something  about  the 
labor  law  and  help  in  enforcing  as  well  as  in 
enacting  it. 

This  labor  law  of  Colorado  is  of  peculiar 
excellence,  especially  for  a  State  having  not 
nearly  so  big  a  labor  problem  as  Eastern  States. 
Some  of  its  important  provisions  are  the  eight- 
hour  laws  for  miners,  for  women  and  for  chil¬ 
dren  over  sixteen ;  the  six-hour  law  for  children 
under  sixteen ;  the  prohibition  of  labor  for  chil¬ 
dren  under  fourteen  (no  exemption  is  made 
of  canneries  in  either  child  or  women  labor 
laws)  ;  the  provision  that  violation  of  the  child 
labor  law  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  as 
well  as  fine  (in  enforcing  this,  Judge  Lindsey 
sent  to  jail  one  of  Colorado’s  most  respectable 
citizens,  the  owner,  not  the  superintendent  of 
a  cotton  mill)  ;  the  law  establishing  a  free  em¬ 
ployment  bureau ;  and  the  employers’  liability 
and  the  compulsory  minimum  wage  laws. 

Chief  credit  for  these  laws  belongs,  of  course, 
to  the  State  Federation  of  Labor,  whose  legis¬ 
lative  committee  keeps  legislators  in  touch  with 
the  working-men  and  women  voters.  But  a  close 
second  in  promoting  labor  legislation  is  the 
State  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs.  It  has  sup¬ 
ported  measures  beneficial  to  and  opposed 
measures  injurious  to  labor  ever  since  woman 
suffrage  was  granted.  And  everybody  savs 


that  the  attitude  of  this  committee  is  verv  influ¬ 
ential  in  deciding  the  fate  of  any  bill.  Indeed 
vou  cannot  talk  with  Colorado  men  without  be¬ 
coming  convinced  that  the  women’s  vote  is  a 
power  to  be  reckoned  with  at  every  turn.  This 
is  due  not  merely  to  the  women’s  voting  in  even 
larger  proportions  than  the  men — they  form 
from  45  to  48  per  cent,  of  the  voters  in  a 
State  whose  male  population  greatly  ex¬ 
ceeds  its  female.  More  important  still  is  the 
fact  that  through  the  federated  women's  clubs 
legislators  and  other  public  servants  are  kept 
conscious  of  the  will  of  their  women  constitu¬ 
ents. 

Incidentally,  this  women’s  committee  works 
harmoniously  as  well  as  incessantly.  And  one 
comes  upon  instances  of  generosity  which  be¬ 
lie  any  notion  that  public  women’s  relation  to 
each  other  must  be  vitiated  by  petty,  jealous  am¬ 
bitions.  For  example:  Recently  a  woman  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Assembly  worked  vigorously  for  the 
introduction  of  an  important  labor  measure.  Her 
bill  fulfilled  the  party  pledge  of  an  opposing  po¬ 
litical  party  which  had  a  majority  in  both 
branches  of  the  Legislature.  Eventually  it  de¬ 
veloped  that  because  she  was  of  a  different  partv 
her  prominence  in  supporting  the  bill  might  tend 
to  defeat  it.  Instantly  she  withdrew,  not  her 
support,  but  her  name  and,  renouncing  for  her¬ 
self  and  for  her  party  the  recognition  due  to  her 
activity  in  promoting  the  measure,  worked  just 
as  hard  for  a  similar  bill  introduced  under  the 
names  of  two  other  women. 

.  Turning  more  directly  to  industrial  condi¬ 
tions  :  One  Saturday  afternoon  I  visited,  in 
a  large  department  store,  Denver’s  most  beauti¬ 
ful  tea-room,  and  talked  with  the  manager,  who 
has  made  a  success  of  which  Denver  women 
are  proud.  Like  almost  all  Colorado  women  she 
is  interested  in  working  girls.  She  is  proud  of 
her  treatment  of  the  waitresses  under  her,  proud 
also  of  the  store’s  treatment  of  all  its  emplovees. 
She  showed  me  the  room  where  the  cash’  and 
bundle  girls  attend  school  by  relays  and  told  me 
that  these  girls  were  spending  their  half  holi¬ 
day  at  Elitch’s  famous  gardens,  admission,  mati¬ 
nee  and  carfare  being  a  gift  from  the  store :  she 
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show  ed  me  the  cafeteria  where  employees  are 
served,  at  the  cheapest  prices,  the  food  which 
rich  people  praise  in  the  tea-room.  She  spoke 
of  the  employees'  rest  room  and  of  the  store’s 
scrupulous  observance  of  labor  laws.  Wages, 
averaging  betwen  $6  and  $10  are  slightly  high¬ 
er  than  in  other  department  stores.  Feeling'  a 
friendly  interest  in  the  girls  under  her  and  wish¬ 
ing  to  point  them  to  the  highest  things,  she  al¬ 
ways  speaks  to  them  when  she  meets  them  in 
the  street  and  often  visits  them  when  they  are 
sick.  None  of  them  are  personal  friends,  of 
course.  .  I  could  readily  see,  she  supposed,  that 
companionship  between  her  and  them  is  impos¬ 
sible.  As  for  the  character  of  the  girls — well, 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  faithfulness  and 
efficiency,  but  they  are  very  unappreciative  of 
all  that  is  done  for  them,  are  careless  in  abusing 
things  provided  for  their  use,  and  are  many  times 
harder  to  please,  in  their  food  for  instance,  than 
any  of  her  wealthiest  patrons. 

That  same  day  I  talked  with  the  forewoman 
of  a  bindery.  Like  the  tea-room  manager  she 
is  in  complete  charge  of  many  girls.  But  she 
talked  differently.  She  and  they  are  members 
of  a  trade-union.  Working  together  they  se¬ 
cured  an  eight-hour  day  long  before  it  was  le¬ 
gally  compulsory,  and  doubled  their  wages,  es¬ 
tablishing  a  minimum  of  $12.  Her  girls  are 
“on  the  whole  interested  in  their  union  and  ap¬ 
preciative  of  what  they  have  won  through  it;”  in 
fairness  to  the  establishment  she  keeps  such  girls 
only  as  prove  themselves  faithful  and  efficient, 
and  “1  here  isn’t  a  finer  set  of  women  in  Den¬ 
ver  than  the  bindery  girls"  she  says  proudly. 
Companionship  between  her  and  her  girls  is 
more  than  possible;  her  own  daughter  is  among 
them. 

Contrasting  the  bindery  forewoman  with  the 
tea-room  manager  in  the  department  store,  one 
feels  that,  sincere  according  to  their  understand¬ 
ing  as  are  the  employers  of  that  store  in  their  in¬ 
terest,  in  their  employees’  welfare,  their  decided 
opposition  to  organization  among  their  girls  is 
fatal.  To  those  who  recognize  the  superiority  of 
democracy  to  benevolence,  it  is  gratifying  that, 
although  Colorado  women’s  clubs  are  not  to  any 
extent  composed  of  wage-earning  women,  their 
leaders,  and  to  a  growing  extent  the  rank  and 
file,  endorse  not  labor  measures  merely,  but  or¬ 
ganized  labor,  and  that  for  four  years  "the  chair¬ 
man  of  their  State  Legislative  Committee  has 
been  a  working  woman  prominent  in  her  trade- 
union. 

Organization  among  Colorado  working  women 
is  growing.  Already  the  bindery  and  garment 
unions  control  their  trades  in  Denver ;  there  are 
hopeful  attempts  at  organization  among  wait¬ 
resses  and  laundresses.  Visiting  the  largest  gar¬ 
ment  factory  in  Denver  I  heard  from  the  organ¬ 
ized  girls  what  I  had  heard  everywhere,  that 
their  employer  was  “as  fine  an  employer  as  there 
is  in  the  country.”  He  encourages  their  union 
and  meets  their  demands  very  readily.  “Why 


do  you  need  an  organization  with  so  fair  an  em¬ 
ployer  t  I  questioned,  and  received  in  reply  the 
story  of  the  difference  between  benevolence  and 
democracy  as  it  had  practically  manifested  itself 
in  that  factory  before  and  after  organization. 

Connected  with  this  factory,  too,  is  a  story 
typical  of  the  way  organized  working  women  use 
the  ballot.  Before  the  passage  of  the  eight-hour 
law  these  girls  had  a  forty-eight-hour  week, 
working  eight  hours  forty-eight  minutes  daily 
and  four  hours  Saturdays.  Now  they  work 
eight  hours  six  days  a  week.  “Not  one  of  us 
likes  it  as  well,  they  told  me.  “And  we  knew 
what  it  meant  when  we  hustled  for  that  law. 
But  the  women  who  haven’t  succeeded  in  or¬ 
ganizing  need  an  eight-hour  law  more  than  we 
need  our  half  holiday.” 

.  In  presenting  this  brief  sketch  I  have  no  de¬ 
sire  to  mislead  anyone  into  thinking  that  the 
public  even  in  Colorado  is  nearly  as  intelligent 
on  labor  as  it  ought  to  be ;  much  less  into  assum¬ 
ing  that  the  labor  problem  is  anywhere  nearly 
solved  there.  But  it  seems  to  me  undeniable 
that  in  moving  towards  democracy  by  enfran¬ 
chising  her  women,  Colorado  has  done  some¬ 
thing  which  is  noticeably  helping  her  in  the  far 
more  difficult  struggle  to  attain  democracy  in 
economic  and  labor  conditions.  Again ;  one  "feels 
an.  inevitable  false  emphasis  in  writing  of  worn' 
en  s  influence  in  Colorado  politics.  For  in  spite 
of  the  convincing  facts  accurately  gathered  by 
the  Colorado  Equal  Suffrage  Association  (wom¬ 
en  pledged  never  to  disband  until  all  American 
women  can  vote),  and  by  the  Colorado  Equal 
Suffrage  Aid  Association,  composed  of  men  and 
originating  “in  the  intense  indignation  felt  bv 
the  men  of  this  commonwealth  at  the  unwar¬ 
ranted  attacks  upon  Colorado  women  and  the 
effects  of.  equal  suffrage;”  in  spite  of  women’s 
organization  and  women’s  activities,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  separate  women’s  political  influence 
from  men’s.  The  best  in  that  truly  admirable 
commonwealth  springs  from  the  cooperation  be¬ 
tween.  men  and  women  and  sex  is  wholesomely 
lost  sight  of  in  the  broader  citizenship. 

*  £  # 

“The  franchise  is  not  given  to  a  man  in  order 
that  he.  may  express  the  political  views  of  his 
wife,  his  sister  or  his  maiden  aunt.  It  is  con¬ 
ferred  on  him  that,  he  may  express  his  own 
views ,  and.  as  this  is  a  republic,  a  government 
of  the  people,  bv  the  people,  for  the  people,  and 
as  women  are  people,  the  wife,  the  sister  and 
the  aunt  should  have  the  right  to  express  their 
own  views.” — Eliza  Calvert  Hall,  Kentucky. 

4t  4  * 

“A  woman  may  vote  as  a  stockholder  upon  a 
railroad  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other ;  but  if  she  sells  her  stock  and  buys  a  house 
with  the  money,  she  has  no  voice  in  the  laying 
out  of  the  road  before  her  door,  which  her  house 
is  taxed  to  keep  up  and  pay  for.”— George  Wil¬ 
liam  Curtis. 
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MARCHING  ON! 

BY 

ANNA  HOWARD  SHAW, 

President  National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Association. 


T  is  difficult  to  name  any  one  predomi¬ 
nating  cause  for  the  increasing  interest 
and  rapid  growth  of  woman  suffrage 
during  the  past  three  years.  We  must 
simply  accept  it  as  a  part  of  the  great  demo¬ 
cratic  movement  which  is  sweeping  over  all  the 
nations  of  the  world,  manifesting  itself  in  vary¬ 
ing  forms,  from  the  revolution  in  China,  the  war 
in  the  far  East  and  the  expulsion  and  over¬ 
throw  of  the  power  of  the  Turk  from  Europe, 
to  the  militant  and  more  constitutional  forms 
of  propaganda  of  women  suffrage  in  great  Brit¬ 
ain,  and  the  struggle  for  freedom  among  women 
in  the  United  States,  which  in  the  past  year 
enfranchised  the  women  of  Oregon,  Arizona, 
Kansas,  Alaska  and  Illinois. 

In  seeking  the  reason  for  the  rapidly  devel¬ 
oping  interest  of  women  in  public  affairs,  it 
must  not  be  overlooked  that  we  are  in  an  era 
of  transition  in  our  government.  The  char¬ 
acter  of  the  government  is  changing  from  a 
purely  military  and  industrial  form,  to  that  of 
human  welfare,  and  instead  of  armies  and  bat¬ 
tleships,  belching  furnaces  and  smoking  chim¬ 
neys.  Political  parties  concern  themselves  with 
the  housing  of  the  people,  sanitation,  ventilation, 
pure  food,  pure  water,  clean  streets,  infant  mor¬ 
tality,  child  labor,  living  wage  for  working 
women,  the  white  slave  traffic,  disease  preven¬ 
tion,  and  scores  of  other  problems  which  effect 
human  well  being. 

It  is  reasonable  that  at  such  a  time  men  should 
seek  the  aid  of  women,  and  that  women  should 
desire  to  cooperate  with  men  in  securing  the 
best  results.  Since  these  conditions  are  largel) 
effected  and  treated  by  the  government,  the 
most  direct  and  surest  way  of  accomplishing 
the  desired  ends  is  for  those  who  are  working' 
for  them  to  possess  the  power  to  elect  officials 
who  will  carry  out  their  will. 

AVe  should  naturally  expect  this  aroused  civic 
conscience  and  growing  sense  of  personal  re¬ 
sponsibility  on  the  part  of  disfranchised  women 
to  affect  the  suffrage  movement,  and  it  is  a  fact 
that  during  the  past  year  the  number  of  dues- 
paving  members  of  the  National  Suffrage  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  doubled,  and  that  more  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  non-dues- 
paying  members  were  added  to  the  list.  Three 
states  and  one  territory  have  granted  full  suf¬ 
frage.  and  one  state  has  granted  limited  suf¬ 
frage  which,  added  to  the  previously  enfran¬ 
chised  states,  gives  .  more  than  three  million 
women  voters.  It  is  no  wonder  that  political 
parties  are  having  women  suffrage  planks  in 
their  platforms,  and  that  during  the  past 


months  more  governors  have  recommended  the 
submission  of  constitutional  amendments  enfran¬ 
chising  women  than  in  all  the  previous  history 
of  the  woman  suffrage  agitation.  Votes  for 
women  is  no  longer  considered  an  academic 
question.  The  time  for  discussion  and  seed¬ 
sowing  is  past.  The  season  for  harvest  is  at 
hand. 

THE  task  which  confronts  us  is  so  small  when 
compared  with  that  already  accomplished,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  many,  wearied  with  the  long 
struggle,  seeing  complete  victory  in  sight,  feel 
that  there  is  little  need  for  further  aggressive 
work.  This  is  the  gravest  possible  error  that  a 
suffragist  can  make.  The  very  fact  that  victory 
is  assured  is  arousing  the  enemy  who  are  mak¬ 
ing  gi  eater  efforts  to  defeat  us  than  at  any  other 
previous  time  in  our  movement.  They  feel  the 
struggle  is  a  desperate  one,  and  while  they  admit 
it  is  impossible  to  prevent  its  ultimate  victory, 
they  are  seeking  as  far  as  possible  to  delay  its 
progress.  This  makes  the  present  time  for  de¬ 
termined  aggressive  work  on  the  part  of  suffra¬ 
gists.  .  The  service  of  one  woman  and  the  con¬ 
tribution  of  one  dollar  now  is  worth  more  to 
our  cause  than  that  of  ten  women  and  a  hundred 
dollars  five  or  ten  years  hence. 

Anyone  who  is  familiar  with  the  history  of 
the  woman  movement  cannot  fail  to  recognize 
its  ultimate  success,  but,  as  Susan  B.  Anthony 
said  only  a  few  days  before  she  died,  “It  is 
true  women  enfranchisement  is  coming;  no 
power  can  prevent  it.  But  the  time  of  its  com- 
ing  depends  upon  the  loyalty  and  service  of 
those  who  believe  in  it.” 

*  *  4t 

A  LETTER  TO  ANTI  SUFFRAGISTS. 

BY 

EILEEN  WEBSTER. 

T  seems  to  be  quite  the  fashion  in  New 
T  ork  City  for  a  certain  strata  of  women 
to  decry  women  suffrage.  The  malady 
would .  seem  to  be  prevalent  among 
women  settled  in  smug  comfort  in  their  homes 
with  husbands  to  take  care  of  them,  and  to 
whom  the  needs  of  the  poor  East  Side  sweat 
s  icp  worker  are  as  cries  of  the  wind  and  roar 
of  the  sea— necessary  evils.  You  will  hear  such 
women  reiterate  the  battle  cry  of  the  Antis :  “I 
think  woman’s  place  is  in  the  home.”  Well.  Mrs. 
Selfishness,  does  anyone  deny  that  her  place  is 
in  the  home  ?  Your  place  is  also  in  the  home ; 

A  et  A  on  have  your  bridge  parties,  vour  matinees 
your  luncheons  and  your  gossip  clubs. 

Now  supposing,  Mrs.  Anti,  that  your  husband 
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should  die  or  lose  his  position  and  health,  and 
that  your  little  girl,  who  only  knows  of  the 
world  as  a  beautiful  place  and  who  is  the  very 
apple  of  your  eye,  should  be  compelled  to  work 
in  a  department  store  and  stand  on  her  feet  for 
practically  eight  or  ten  hours  a  day  for  the 
munificent  sum  of  six  dollars  a  week.  Wouldn’t 
you,  oh,  wouldn’t  you  be  the  first  to  raise  a  hue 
and  cry  at  the  injustice  of  it  all? 

Well,  this  is  one  of  the  missions  that  the 
Woman’s  Suffrage  Party  has  set  out  to  accom¬ 
plish.  Understand  that  their  main  object  is  not 
to  go  down  to  the  polls  and  vote  for  Mr.  Smith, 
a  Democrat,  or  Mr.  Jones,  a  Republican.  Not 
at  all.  That  is  but  a  means  to  an  end.  The  main 
object  of  the  women  suffragists  of  the  United 
States  of  America-  is  the  moral,  mental  and 
physical  uplifting  of  women,  and  yet,  incredible 
as  it  may  seem,  there  are  actually,  yes  actually 
women  in  this  land  of  the  free  who  would  stop 
this  movement  of  progress. 

It  is  an  utter  impossibility  for  any  thoughtful 
woman  who  has  given  the  subject  any  consider¬ 
ation  to  be  an  Anti  Suffragist,  and  when  you, 
Mrs.  Selfishness,  raise  your  tomahawk  to  retard 
the  march  of  progress,  you  are  fighting  with  all 
your  puny  strength  for: 

Child  labor. 

Long  hours  for  women  employees. 

Bread  and  water  wages. 

Poor  ventilation  in  places  of  employment. 

Lack  of  fire  protection  in  buildings  where  women 
are  employed. 

I  might  also  say  you  are  pushing  girls  to  the 
streets,  for  who  shall  condemn  the  girl  who  is 
hungry  for  food  and  hungrv  for  respectable 
clothing  for  straying  to  the  primrose  path  ? 

However,  in  justice  to  you,  and  with  an  effort 
to  be  broad-minded,  I  am  sure  you  do  not  real¬ 
ize  this,  and  your  idea  of  the  Women’s  Party  is 
simply  one  of  going  to  the  polls,  dropping  in  a 
ballot  and  letting  it  go  at  that.  That’s  not  the 
idea.  The  thought  is  one  of  humanity  to  women, 
and  I  am  sure,  Mrs.  Anti,  that  your  fault  lies 
solely-  in  the  fact  that  vou  have  not  thought. 

* 

“City  housekeeping  has  failed  partly  because 
women,  the  traditional  housekeepers,  "have  not 
been  consulted  as  to  its  multiform  activities.” — 
Jane  Addams. 

“Outside  of  the  corrupt  and  self-seeking,  the 
vile  and  venal,  the  man  cannot  be  found  in  Col¬ 
orado  who  would  do  away  with  equal  suffrage.” 
— Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey. 

*  *  # 

“If  women  had  the  ballot,  they  would  drive 
corruption  out.  I  should  like  to  see  the  ballot 
in  the  hands  of  every  woman.” — Mark  Twain. 

“Woman  must  be  enfranchised.  There  are 
no  objections  to  this,  except  such  as  would  equal¬ 
ly  hold  against  the  theory  of  republican  gov¬ 
ernment.” — Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson. 


WOMEN  THE  WORLD  OVER. 

BY 

VIDA  SUTTON. 

Mrs.  Havelock  Ellis’  Interpretation  of  the  Woman 
Movement. 

RS.  HAVELOCK  ELLIS  is  a  disciple  of 
Edward  Carpenter,  England’s  prophet 
and  seer.  With  him  she  has  absolute 
faith  in  democracy,  holding  that  society 
has  within  itself  the  remedies  for  all  its  ills, 
and  is  gradually  of  itself  winning  health  and 
freedom.  The _  great  impulse  discernible  to-day 
that  is  making  in  this  direction,  is  the  growth  of 
social  conscience  and  social  consciousness. 

Among  women,  Mrs.  Havelock  Ellis  'believes 
that  this  spirit  shows  itself  in  the  expansion  of 
the  maternal  instinct  from  the  personal  to  social 
ends.  It  is,  in  a  sense,  the  dawn  of  a  larger 
motherhood.  The  feeling  not  fully  born,  but 
vaguely  felt,  is  behind  all  the  activities  of  the 
modern  woman.  The  great  unrest,  the  vague 
reaching  out  for  a  fuller  life,  i§  the  germination 
of  the  impulse. 

One  distinguishing  mark  of  the  social  nature 
of  the  impulse  is  the  union  and  cooperation  of 
women  in  every  line.  Solidarity  among  women 
is  in  the  air.  When  this  cooperation  recognizes 
that  its  function  is  to  serve  society  and  to  enlarge 
the  scope  of  motherhood,  the  impulse  is  attain¬ 
ing  its  great  end.  It  is  the  idea  that  the  maternal 
element  must  be  brought  into  politics  that  gives 
value  and  meaning  to  woman’s  demands  for  po¬ 
litical  recognition. 

“What  women  idealists  like  Olive  Shreiner 
and  Ellen  Key  formulate  as  theories  about  these 
important  matters,”  says  Mrs.  Ellis,  “practical 
women  are  trying  to  introduce  into  legislation.  It 
is  not  enough  for  the  modern  woman  to  know  that 
the  few  children  she  owns,  educates  or  helps,  are 
in  better  environments  or  conditions.  Her  work 
is  not  done  until  every  child  in  the  state  is  physi¬ 
cally  equipped  as  her  own  child  is  equipped,  to 
take  part  in  the  world’s  work  as  a  true  citizen 
whose  pleasure  it  is  to  increase  the  well  being 
of  the  whole  community,  not  merely  of  a  special 
family.” 

Mrs.  Havelock  Ellis  is  very  much  interested 
in  the  plan  of  Dr.  Elizabeth  Sloanchesser  to  form 
an  International  Federation  for  the  Education 
and  Protection  of  Mothers.  In  various  parts  of 
England  experiments  have  been  made  under  pri¬ 
vate  direction  in  the  education  of  future  mothers 
and  the  hygienic  upbringing  of  young  children. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  women  who  have  been  con¬ 
ducting  the  work,  it  should  be  taken  over  by  the 
nation,  and  its  objects  made  world-wide. 

*  £  £ 

HER  VIEW. 

The  small  daughter  of  a  suffragist  champion¬ 
ing  the  Votes-f or- Women  question  was  heard  to 
say  to  her  father,  “  ’Tain’t  right  for  this  house 
to  have  only  one  vote.  You’re  the  only  man 
we’ve  got.  Even  the  kitten  is  a  girl !” — Judge. 
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THE  FORTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL 
CONVENTION 

NEW  YORK  STATE  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE  ASSO¬ 
CIATION 

October  14  to  17,  Centenary  M.  E.  Church, 
Binghamton.  Hotel  Headquarters — The  Bennett. 

PREPARA1  IONS  for  the  State  Convention  are  now 
nearly  completed.  Everything  promises  well  for  a 
most  successful  and  helpful  gathering  of  workers  in 
the  “Flower  City.”  It  is  our  first  visit  there  and  we 
count  upon  converting  the  majority  of  the  people  be¬ 
fore  the  week  is  over. 

On  the  6th  I  stopped  at  Binghamton  en  route  for 
the  State  Fair  and  met  the  club  at  the  Headquarters. 
Everyone  was  enthusiastic  over  the  preliminary  work. 

Hospitality. 

MRS.  j.  H.  ELLETT  will  provide  entertainment  or 
rooms  for  you,  if  you  write  her. 

The  Parade. 

ONE  of  the  new  features  of  this  convention  will  be 
the  parade  in  charge  of  Mrs.  H.  M.  Gitchell,  on 
Tuesday,  October  14th.  The  hour  set  is  6.30  P.  M.,  in 
order  to  give  the  working  girls  a  chance  to  join  us. 

Bring  Your  Banner. 

HAVE  a  white  suit  if  possible.  A  summer  dress  will 
do  or  a  white  wash  skirt  and  shirt-waist. 

Headquarters. 

WE  have  been  obliged  to  change  the  headquarters  to 
the  Hotel  Bennett,  as  single  rooms  could  not  be  se¬ 
cured  at  the  Arlington.  Either  hotel  is  convenient  to 
the  church  and  comfortable. 

The  Program. 

A  I  the  evening  meetings  a  brilliant  array  of  speakers 
will  present  our  question.  The  first  night,  Miss 
Leonora  O  Reilly  will  follow  the  Mayor  and  several 
leading  citizens  of  Binghamton.  On  the  second  night, 
Mrs.  Seward _  A.  Simons,  of  Los  Angeles,  who  was 
very  prominent  in  the  state  campaign,  will  tell  us 
what  the  California  women  are  doing  with  the  vote. 
Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt  will  close  the  program. 

On  the  last  night,  Dr.  Shaw  will  make  the  princi¬ 
pal  address. 

In  addition  to  this,  wonderful  program  at  the  church, 
there  will  be  a  series  of .  street  meetings,  while  the 
voiceless  speech  and  moving  pictures  will  be  given 
every  day  in  different  sections  of  the  city. 

The  week  will  open  with  a  big  mass  meeting  on 
Sunday  addressed  by  Leonora  O’Reilly.  From  that 
afternoon  until  the  next  Sunday,  Binghamton  will  be 
alive  with  suffrage  from  center  to  circumference 
We  must  not  forget  that  the  main  object  of  our  con¬ 
vention  is  to  plan  the  campaign. 

Campaign  Plans. 

THE  plan  of  the  campaign  for  victory  in  1915  will 
be  presented  by  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt  on  the 
afternoon  of  Wednesday,  the  14th. 


It  is  vital  that  every  worker  in  the  State  who  can 
possibly  come  to  Binghamton  should  be  present  on 
that  day  and  so  prepare  the  better  for  the  battle  be¬ 
fore  us. 

Assembly  District  Work. 

WE  shall  welcome  this  year  a  large  number  of  As¬ 
sembly  Districts,  which  have  been  admitted  under 
the  new  clause  in  the  constitution.  Mrs.  Livermore, 
the  chairman,  will  conduct  the  conference  on  this  form 
of  work  the  first  morning  of  the  convention. 

Changes  in  the  Constitution. 

(CHANGES  in  the  Constitution  will  be  discussed  on 
Thursday,  the  day  of  the  election  of  officers. 
Every  moment  will  be  full  of  interest,  full  of  work. 
Come!  Come  on  Monday  and  stay  until  Fridav  noon. 
Don’t  miss  a  meeting  or  a  conference.  Come  and  help 
win  New  York  State  in  1915! 

Harriet  May  Mills. 

AAA 

RAILROAD  RATES. 

A  REDUCTION  of  a  fare  and  three-fifths  on  the  cer¬ 
tificate  plan  from  points  in  New  York  State  has 
been  secured  for  the  State  Convention. 

1.  Tickets  for  the  going  journey  may  be  secured 
not  earlier  than  October  10th  nor  later  than  October 
15th.  Be .  sure,  when  purchasing  your  ticket,  to  ask 
for  a  certificate.  Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  asking 
for  a  receipt. 

2.  Present  yourself  at  the  railroad  station  for  a  ticket 
and  certificate  at  least  30  minutes  before  departure  of 
train. 

Immediately  on  vour  arrival  at  the  meeting  present 
your  certificate  to  the  endorsing  officer,  Mrs  Annie  E 
Merritt. 

A  The  Special  Agent  of  the  Trunk  Line  Association 
will  be  in  attendance  on  October  16th,  from  9  A.  M 
to  6  P.  M.,  to  validate  the  certificates,  and  a  fee  of  25 
cents  will  be  charged  for  each  certificate  validated.  If 
you  arrive-  at  the.  meetings  and  leave  for  home  again 
prior  to  the  Special  Agent's  arrival,  or  if  vou  arrive 
at  the  meeting  later  than  Oct.  16th,  after  the  Special 
Agent  has  left,  3rou  cannot  have  your  certificate  vali¬ 
dated  and  consequently  you  will  not  get  the  benefit  of 
the  reduction  on  the  home  journey.  No  refund  of  fare 
will  be  made  on  account  of  failure  to  have  certificate 
validated. 

5.  So  as  to  prevent  disappointment,  it  must  be  under¬ 
stood  that  the  reduction  on  the  return  journey  is  not 
guaranteed,  but  is  contingent  on  an  attendance  at  the 
meeting  of  not  less  than  100  persons  holding  regularly 
issued  certificates  obtained  from  ticket  agents  at  start¬ 
ing  points,  showing  payment  of  regular  full  one-way 
first-class  fare  of  not  less  than  75  cents  on  goin°- 
journey. 

Annie  E.  Merritt, 

4  Chairman  Railroad  Rates. 

THE  STATE  FAIR. 

EWER  since  the  State  Suffrage  Association  took*  a 
tent  on  the  fair  grounds  at  Syracuse,  more  than 
ten  years  ago,  we  have  kept  steadily  at  work  dis- 
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tributing  literature  and  enrolling  names.  Echoes  of 
t  le  lair  have  often  come  to  our  organizers  as  they 
inn  tlilrou§‘h  the  different  counties  of  the  State. 
L  j  j  ,  ,e  commissioners  were  always  generous 
and  donated  the  space.  But  new  managers  have  intro¬ 
duced  new  methods  and  space  is  no  longer  free.  Our 
chairman,  Miss  Isabel  Howland,  selected  1,500  square 
ieet  on  the  main  road  to  the  race  course.  There  could 
not  have  been  a  better  location,  nor  a  prettier  tent  than 
ours.  Miss  Howland  put  the  details  in  charge  of  Miss 
Florence  Roberts,  who  had  electric  lights  and  a  tele¬ 
phone  put  in,  filled  the  space  with  chairs  and  tables  of 
literature,  trimmed  the  tent  with  big  banners,  small 
banners  and  golden  rod,  hung  posters  and  signs  in 
tront  and  made  the  place  so  attractive  that  many 
stopped  to  rest,  as  well  as  to  enroll  under  the  yellow 
banner. 

On  Monday  afternoon  the  chairman  of  the  Woman’s 
building  gave  a  reception  to  the  State  societies.  Our 
association  was  represented  by  Mrs.  Hendrick  S. 
golden,  Mrs.  C.  de  B.  Mills  of  Syracuse,  Mrs.  Luther 
VV  •  Mott  of  Oswego,  Mrs.  Alice  Clement  of  Rochester 
and  Harriet  May  Mills.  Many  others  were  present  in¬ 
cluding  Miss  Isabel  Howland  and  Miss  Alice  Williams. 

The  best  part  of  the  wrork  was  the  speaking  Great 
crowds  gathered  outside  the  tent,  and  we  kept  up  a 
steady  succession  of  speakers  every  day.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  estimate  the  effect  of  such  propaganda,  which 
enabled  us  to  reach  thousands  of  men  to  whom  our 
question  was  wholly  new. 

Rochester  day  brought  seven  splendid  club  workers 
who  took  charge  of  the  tent  on  Tuesday.  Mrs.  Clement 
had  the  voiceless  speech,  an  address  inside  and  another 
outside  the  tent  all  at  the  same  time.  The  interest 
never  flagged  for  a  moment.  On  another  day  the  tent 
was  in  charge  of  Tompkins  County.  Mrs.  Owens,  Mrs. 
Calkins  and  nine  others  came  to  work.  On  that  after¬ 
noon  thirty  addresses  were  made.  Among  the  speakers 
were  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Shuler,  president  of  the  State 
Federation,  and  Mrs.  Ella  A.  Boole,  president  of  the 
State  W.  C.  T.  LT. ;  Miss  Mills,  Miss  Roberts  and  Mrs. 
Owens,  Mrs.  Calkins,  Miss  Hageman,  and  many  others, 
who  helped  win  converts  by  effective  speeches.  Men 
would  stand  open-mouthed,  as  if  entranced,  until  our 
voices  were  too  weary  to  say  more. 

One  afternoon  Miss  Emily  Howland,  with  her  gentle 
and  strong  personality,  won  every  one  by  her  plea 
at  the  Woman’s  big  tent,  and  later  at  our 'own  head¬ 
quarters.  Mrs.  Helen  Probst  Abbott  of  Rochester  also 
spoke. 

One  who  has  not  attended  the  State  Fair  at  Syra¬ 
cuse  can  hardly  appreciate  the  size  of  the  crowds  and 
the  marvellous  opportunity  for  work  there. 

This  year  the  days  were  further  enlivened  by  the 
presence  of  the  Anti-suffragists.  Miss  Chittenden  was 
in  charge  of  the  tent  which  hundreds  of  our  workers 
visited.  We  fancy  her  experiences  were  not  altogether 
pleasant.  Questions  were  put  to  her  from  men  and 
women  visitors  which  she  was  powerless  to  answer. 
As  for  her  literature,  it  was  so  foolish  as  to  be  funny. 
At  her  meeting  in  the  Woman’s  tent,  she  would  not 
allow  a  single  question,  although  there  were  calls  for 
them  from  the  audience. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  Miss  Isabel 
Howland,  Miss  Roberts  and  Miss  Alice  Williams,  who 
were  at  the  tent  every  day,  or  to  the  many  assistants 
who  came  from  other  counties.  Miss  Mills  spent  the 
week  in  Syracuse  and  spoke  often  at  the  Fair.  On 
the  last  day  she  went  to  Waterloo,  where  Mrs.  James 
H.  Van  Cleef,  the  county  president,  arranged  for  the 
meetings.  The  president  of  the  Fair,  Mr.  Lane,  intro¬ 
duced  the  speaker  and  granted-  half  an  hour’s  time  just 
before  the  races.  Thousands  filled  the  grand-stand 
and  the  race-course  near  the  automobile. 

Mr.  Frank  Stevens,  of  Delaware,  has  given  us  effi¬ 
cient  aid  by  speaking  at  several  other  Fairs,  notably 
at  Middletown  and  Waterloo. 


ERIE  COUNTY. 

rJ’HE  Woman  Suffrage  Club  of  Buffalo  conducted  the 
first  suffrage  meeting  ever  held  on  Grand  Island 
tu  th^,  ast  day  °f  August,  through  the  courtesy  of 
firs.  Clara  B.  Staley.  The  members  marched  from 
the  pier  to  the  grounds  of  the  Bedell  House,  where 
speeches  were  made  by  the  President,  Miss  Mary  Sher¬ 
idan,  and  others.  There  was  a  large  crowd  present  and 
much  interest  in  suffrage  was  shown 

*  *  # 

KINGS  COUNTY. 


THERE  is  to  be  a  great  Woman  Suffrage  Parade  in 
0  ,nB£00™yn’r  on  Saturday,  November  1st,  starting  at 
zLA)  P.  M.,  from  Grant  Square.  The  line  of  march 
will  end  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  where  a  mass 
meeting  will  be  held.  The  suffrage  societies  of  New 
i  ork  City  have  promised  to  co-operate  in  large  num¬ 
bers,  and  the  near-by  States  have  been  invited  to  send 
delegations.  All  suffragists  are  urged  to  help  in  mak- 
m|[this,  Brooklyn’s  first  parade,  a  great  success. 

I  he.  women  of  the  Kings  County  Woman  Suffrage 
Association,  and  especially  Mrs.  R.  C.  Talbot-Perkins 
and  Mrs.  Annie  E.  Merritt,  have  been  holding  open- 
air  meetings  every  Saturday  evening  all  summer,  be¬ 
side  many  others  thrown  in.  Among  other  places 'they 
have  spoken  in  front  of  the  Public  Library  at  Far 
Rockaway  under  the  auspices  of  the  Woman  Suffrage 
Club  of  that  place,  again  at  Arverne,  at  Sea-Side  and 
at  Cedarhurst.  In  this  way  they  keep  suffrage  doc¬ 
trines  constantly  before  the  people  of  their  section  and 
always  have  large  and  interested  audiences 

£  *  * 


ORANGE  COUNTY. 

JN  the  face  of  much  opposition  and  discouragement, 
Miss  Elena  Nearing  has  organized  both  a  Woman 
^rU-jjfge  Society  and  an  Assembly  District  Club  in 
Middletown.  Large  public  meetings  were  held,  with 
enthusiastic  audiences.  The  work  will  go  on  actively 
beginning  with  a  booth  at  the  Orange  County  Fair,  and 
all  the  Clubs  of  the  county  will  assist  the  Assembly 
District  Club  by  each  taking  a  definite  period  of  time. 

The  Middletown  Equal  Suffrage  Club  was  organized 
July  31st,  with  thirty-five  members.  Mrs.  Henry  Rob¬ 
inson,  of  Yonkers,  gave  a  most  interesting  address. 

On  July  22d  the  2d  Assembly  District  Club  was  or¬ 
ganized,  when  Mrs.  Livermore  and  Mrs.  Osterheld 
spoke  in  the  evening  to  an  enthusiastic  audience.  The 
following  officers  were  elected:  Leader,  Mrs.  William 
P.  Kaufmann,  Port  Jervis;  Vice-Leader,  Miss  Elena 
T.  Nearing,  Middletown;  Secretary,  Miss  Carlie  Mal- 
lett,  Middletown;  Treasurer,  Miss  Nora  Roosa,  Mid¬ 
dletown. 


A  notable  rally  was  held  in  Newburgh  recently  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  the  Assembly  District  of  which 
Mrs.  William  Vanamee  is  the  Leader.  The  large  hall 
was  packed  to  hear  Mrs.  Osterheld  and  Mrs.  Livermore 
the  out-of-town  speakers.  Mrs.  Vanamee  was  chosen 
Leader  of  the  First  District. 

Mrs.  William  Vanamee  is  using  her  pen  to  good  pur¬ 
pose  for  the  cause  in  a  series  of  full-page  articles 
which  she  is  furnishing  to  the  Newburgh  Saturday 
Journal.  She  often  employs  some  interesting  personal 
sketch  to  point  the  moral  of  suffrage  and  so  reaches 
thousands  of  readers  who  would  not  be  attracted  by 
a  purely  didactic  story. 

*  4t  4* 

QUEENS  COUNTY. 


THE  Far  Rockaway  Suffrage  Club  was  entertained 
by  Mrs.  J.  Hedges  Crowell  at  its  annual  meeting 
last  month.  Much  work  has  been  done  and  there  are 
fifty  paid-up  members,  and  a  goodly  balance  on  hand 
as  a  result  of  one  year’s  activity. 

Miss  Hilda  Hoffman  was  re-elected  President  and 
Mrs.  Crowell  was  made  Honorary  President. 

RENSSELAER  COUNTY. 

MISS  ELIZABETH  M.  SMITH,  of  Albany,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Albany  club,  writes  that  splendid  work 
was  done  at  the  Rensselaer  County  Fair  held  in  Nas- 
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sau.  Mrs.  George  Wend  loaned  her  gaily  decorated 
e'  \mTSa  Ale?ander  Castal,  Mrs.  Deevey  and 

bags  of  litner^urned  SP°kC  t0  ^  Cr°WdS  ^  gaVe  0Ut 

*  *  * 

SENECA  COUNTY. 

M^S  ™LEN  RAYNSFORD,  Of  Rochester,  and 
Air.  Frank  Stevens,  of  Delaware,  spoke  at  the 
Seneca  County  Fair  in  Waterloo,  and  Miss  Mills  fol¬ 
lowed  them,  addressing  a  great  crowd  in  front  of  the 
band  stand  on  the  last  day 

*  * 

SUFFOLK  COUNTY. 

Tk)  Miss  Portia  Willis’  tireless  energy  is  due  the  or- 
ganizing  of  the  election  districts  of  the  county  and 
the  securing  of  captains  in  five  of  the  towns :  Sayville 
Patchogue,  Blue  Point,  Bellport  and  Bayport  The 
cAa,Ptain*  are  members  of  a  Board  of  which  Mrs.  H 
Allen  Tenney,  of  Patchogue,  is  Chairman,  and  they 
me  mertand  lald  out  plans  for  the  winter’s  work, 
i  j  j  Huntington  Political  Equality  League  has 
pledged  itself  to  do  each  year  some  one  thing  for  the 
good  of  the  community,  outside  of  the  regular  suffrage 

T  C  ub'r  Tpls  year  the  effort  t°  help  others 
ook  the  form  of  a  Pure  Food  Show,  given  in  the 
theatre  for  two  days  last  month.  It  was  a  exeat  sur- 
cess  the  hall  being  filled  each  day;  all  the  booths  were 
rented,  and  $150  taken  in  besides,  and  this  although 
the  aim  was  not  to  make  money,  but  to  give  an  edu¬ 
cational  exhibit.  Everybody  in  the  town  lent  every- 
t  ling  asked  for,  and  in  return  were  given  lectures  on 
T.,  e,7  T?us?keepmg  and  ‘  Farming  for  Women,”  “The 
Fly,  Alcohol  in  Heredity”  and  “The  Press.”  One 
attractive  feature  for  all  the  women  visitors  was  the 
up-to-date  kitchen,  where  food  was  cooked  for  the 
crowd.  Phis  was  only  rivaled  by  the  children’s  booth. 

he  women  of  the  Club,  elated  by  their  great  success, 
plan  to  hold  another  such  exhibit  next  year 

*  *  * 

WARREN  COUNTY. 

J\flISS  MU N SELL,  of  Albany,  who  has  a  summer 
p  ace  at  Adirondack,  writes  that  the  young  people 
had  a  parade  there,  using  the  banners  and  decorations 
which  she  supplied. 


WESTCHESTER  COUNTY. 

THE  Tarrytown  Equal  Franchise  Association  is  a 
locally1111^  C^ub’  blE  kas  done  a  good  deal  of  quiet  work 

It  was  formed  last  October  at  a  large  meeting  held 
at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Edward  Harden,  under  the  au¬ 
spices  of  the  Hudson  River  League,  and  the  Tarrytown 
CJub  looks  upon  Mrs.  Henry  Villard  as  its  god-mother. 

the  first  President  of  the  Association,  Mrs.  Charles 
Judson  Could,  is  now  Honorary  President.  The  Act- 

lasgt  MaerSchenVh  A'  Grant’  wh°  WaS  elected 

last  March  The  club  has  seventy-six  paying  members 

and  in  addition  to  these,  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  en- 
CA  meiP^rs-  ,  Besides  the  regular  business  meetings 
the  Association  has  had  two  addresses  made  between 
at  the  Moving  Picture  Theatre,  one  by  Mrs  Tes- 
sie  H>  Stubbs  and  one  by  Senator  Helen  Ring  Robin¬ 
son  of  Colorado.  Several  teas  have  been  held  at  the 
largest  of  which  Miss  Harriet  May  Mills  spoke  A 
large  bridge  party  was  also  given,  and  the  Voiceless 
Speech  has  been  heard  (?)  once. 

now  oSietoyi915mPaiSn  iS  planned  t0  g0  forward  from 

a  The^  ?OUr*!?  Assembly  District  was  recently  ad- 
T  .k  M  £  MrS’  Csterheld  and  Mrs.  Livermore,  at 
Lake  Mohegan.  Mrs.  Qsterheld  reports  that  “the 
large  hall  was  crowded,  and  with  an  unusual  audience  ” 

1  he  District  was  organized  at  Rye  and  Mrs.  Child  was 
chosen  Leader. 

*  «  « 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY 

THE  enterprising  Easton  Club  has  opened  an  ice 
cream  parlor  which  is  proving  most  successful. 
Suffrage  posters  and  literature  with  window  placards 
attract  much  attention  and  make  many  converts. 


WYOMING  COUNTY. 

^YOMAN  S  DAY  at  Silver  Creek  Assembly  was  in 
charge  of  the  County  President,  Mrs.  Ballantine, 
",rs*  Ella  H.  Crossett.  The  chief  speaker  was 
Mrs.  Frank  J.  Shuler,  President  of  Erie  County.  A 
memorial  fund  to  Mrs.  Laura  Sprague  Brooks  is  being 
raised  in  Wyoming  and  has  reached  $75.  This  will  be 
spent  in  suffrage  work  throughout  the  county. 

&  * 

SUFFRAGISTS  TO  CONVERT  FAIRGOERS. 

THE  suffragists  of  Kings,  Queens,  Nassau  and  Suf- 
folk  Counties  will  have  a  booth  at  the  annual 
Uueens-Nassau  County  Pair  at  Mineola,  September 
23d  to  27th  inclusive.  While  prominent  speakers  are 
holding  forth,  out  of  doors  on  the  green,  back  of  the 
main  Exhibition  Hall,  saleswomen  and  earnest  work¬ 
ers  will  sell  yellow  novelties  and  answer  questions  from 
m a  affractive  booth  in  the  midst  of  the  floral  exhibit. 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Kearns  of  the  Fair  Committee  of  the 
New  York  State  Association  has  arranged  the  follow¬ 
ing  program  and  invited  all  Long  Island  clubs  to 
help  convert  these  thousands  of  pleasure  seekers. 

Monday,  September  22d,  3  P.  M.  Committee  of  suf¬ 
fragists  meet  to  decorate  booth. 

Tuesday,  September  23d,  opening  day.  Queens  Coun¬ 
ty  clubs,  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Cora  Perry  Hamilton  of 
J  amaica. 

Wednesday,  September  24th.  Suffolk  County  clubs 
under  Mrs.  Edgar  A.  Sammis,  of  Huntington. 

Thursday,  September  25th.  Nassau  South  Side  clubs 
and  Kings  County  clubs  under  Miss  Davison  of  East 
Rockaway,  and  Mrs.  Talbot-Perkins  of  Brooklyn 
Friday,  September  26th.  General  Jones’  Hikers,  Ida 
Cratt  s  Walking  Club,  Elizabeth  Freeman’s  Caravaners 
Saturday,  September  27th.  North  Shore  and  Central 
Nassau  clubs,  under  Miss  Elizabeth  Lewis,  of  Hemp¬ 
stead.  Mrs.  Lewis,  of  Hempstead,  will  take  charge  of 
reports. 

The  old  1776  wagon  used  in  Long  Island  campaign 
by  Mrs.  Kearns  will  be  used  this  time  by  the  State 
President,  as  a  rostrum. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  THANE. 


,  ^her  House  of  Thane,  by  (Elizabeth  ‘Dejeans.  Published  by 
J.  P.  Lippincott,  Philadelphia.  Price,  $  1 .25  net. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  THANE  is  the  story  of  a  man 
who  had  one  compelling  idea  to  which  he  made 
every  relationship  of  life  subservient.  It  was  to  found 
a  great  house  which  should  bear  his  name  to  the  future 
generations.  “The  only  real  thing  that  has  made  money 
worth  while  the  getting  to  me,  was  to  build  up  mV 
house.  The  House  of  Thane’  I  called  it  to  myself  a 
sort  of  kingdom  of  my  own.  The  more  I  made,  the 
more  solid  a  house  I  could  build — the  more  I  would 
ha,If  .to.  Pass  on  to  my  own  flesh  and  blood.” 

This  is  not  an  unusual  ambition,  but  as  Mrs.  Deieans 
tells  the  tale,  the  egotism  and  selfishness  of  John  Thane 
seems  colossal.  There  could  be  no  more  compelling 
picture  of  the  position  of  woman  under  such  a  domi¬ 
nating  idea,  for  both  with  his  wife  and  with  the  younf 
girl  who  was  his  mistress,  he  had  no  thought  except 
that  they  existed  to  live  through  him  and  his  desires. 

in  one  of  the  chapters,  which  has  already  attracted 
considerable  comment,  there  is  a  vivid  description  of 
the  life  of  a  chambermaid  in  an  average  American 
hotel.  Regarding  this  picture  of  how  thev  are  over¬ 
worked,  underpaid,  herded  into  unsanitary  rooms  and 
subjected  constantly  to  moral  dangers  from  unscrupu- 
!ous  guests,  Mrs.  Dejeans  says  in  an  interview: 

It  has  been  my  lot  to  sojourn  much  in  hotels.  The 
conditions  I  describe  are  not  unusual.  I  have  never 
lived  any  length  of  time  in  any  hotel  that  I  have  not 
made  the  acquaintance  of  its  chambermaids,  heard  their 
histones,  have  seen  their  quarters  and  their  food  We 
have  heard  much  about  conditions  in  our  factories  let 
us  learn  a  little  now  about  our  American  palaces, ’our 
hotds.  My  httle  Mary  Kelly  speaks  the  truth  when 
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The  Woman  Voter 


THE  WOMAN  CITIZEN’S  LIBRARY. 

Published  by  The  Civics  Society,  Chicago.  Popular 
Edition,  $8.50.  De  Luxe,  $12.50  to  $19.50. 

The  growth  of  suffrage  is  evinced  by  the  many 
books  which  make  an  appeal  to  suffragists.  One  pub¬ 
lishing  company  has  crowned  such  efforts  by  offering 
to  the  public  The  Woman  Citizen’s  Library,  a  compre¬ 
hensive  group  of  articles,  which  aim  to  prepare  women 
for  the  larger  citizenship.  Practical  Politics,  Woman 
Suffrage,  Public  Health,  The  City  Beautiful,  Child 
Labor  and  Juvenile  Protection,  Factory  Inspection  and 
Prison  Reforms, _  Peace  and  Eugenics  are  but  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  subjects  discussed.  Miss  Jane  Addams 
Mrs.  Carrie  C.  Catt,  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  Mrs.  Ray¬ 
mond  Robins,  Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  and  Dean  Walter  T. 
Sumner  are  but  a  few  of  the  distinguished  contribu¬ 
tors. 

In  the  introduction  the  editor  says : 

“Epochs  begin  with  the  extension  of  rights.  . 

This  new  epoch  promises  to  be  more  significant  and 
more  filled  with  change  than  any  of  those  other  great 
periods  which  have  marked  the  extension  of  civil  lib¬ 
erties.  When  one  thinks  of  the  changes  that  followed 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  America,  the  extension  of 
education  to  a  nation’s  children,  and  before  that,  the 
organization  of  a  state  in  which  there  should  be  poli¬ 
tical  equality  for  all  its  citizens,  it  is  hard  to  imagine 
those  other  changes  which  must  result  in  state,  fami¬ 
lies,  and  social  intercourse  when  women  come  to  enjoy 
equal  opportunity  in  the  world  of  industry  and  politics. 
No  institution  in  our  complicated  society  will  escape 
change  in  this  new  Age  of  Women.  What  steam  did 
to  an  age  of  hand  labor  and  electricity  to  an  age  of 
steam,  the  woman  worker  and  the  woman  citizen  will 
do  to  a  civilization  built  up  about  the  inherited  belief 
in  man's  superiority. 

“After  all  politics  is  something  more  than  glittering 
generalities.  The  State  is  as  real  as  the  people  who 
compose  it.  The  duties  of  citizenship  are  as  definite 
as  the  duties  of  housekeeping.  Only  as  these  self-evi¬ 
dent  facts  are  fully  appreciated  will  women  be  able  to 
accomplish  those  many  and  splendid  reforms  on  which 
the  hearts  of  their  leaders  are  set.  To  this  end  they 
ought  to  study  politics.  They  ought  to  know  some¬ 
thing  of  the  great  struggle  through  which  Democracy 
has  arisen  and  has  gradually  extended  its  duties  and 
privileges.  They  ought  to  know  how  the  nation,  how 
a  State,  how  a  city,  how  even  a  little  town  or  a  ward 
is  governed.  More  than  that,  they  ought  to  enter  into 
the  conception  of  that  larger  citizenship  into  which 
the  world  as  a  whole  is  now  entering.’’ 


HOW  WASHINGTON  WOMEN  ELECTED  A 
GOVERNOR. 

We  may  say  what  we  please  as  to  our  doubts  of 
woman’s  practical  political  worth,  but  the  real  facts 
remain  and  that  is  wherever  women  have  thrown  them¬ 
selves  into  a  political  campaign,  they  have  generally 
won  out  against  the  craftiest  of  politicians  to  the  entire 
discomfiture  of  these  vampires.  In  the  Pictorial  Review 
for  August  is  told  how  they  elected  Governor  Lister. 

“Ernest  Lister  was  an  iron  manufacturer.  He  was  a 
man  of  the  finest  personality,  of  great  efficiency,  and 
his  home  life  was  ideal.  He  was  in  no  sense  a  politi¬ 
cian,  but  under  former  Governor  John  R.  Rogers  he 
had  had  charge  of  the  State’s  finances  as  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Control  of  Public  Institutions  and  Ex¬ 
penditures.  Governor  Rogers’  administration  is  with¬ 
out  question  the  best  Washington  ever  had.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  it  was  largely  due  to  the  system  of  efficiency 
introduced  into  the  State’s  affairs  by  Ernest  Lister. 
The  latter  fought  extravagant  expenditures,  instituted 
sound  business  methods  and  saved  the  State  from  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  When  Governor  Rogers  took  office.  Washing¬ 
ton  State  warrants  were  quoted  at  sixtv-five  dollars 
on  the  hundred.  When  he  relinquished  the  office,  State 
warrants  were  selling  at  above  par.  This  change  in 


State  credit  was  due  to  Ernest  Lister’s  efficient  business 
methods. 

“Unfortunately  for  Lister’s  chances,  however,  he  was 
an  eleventh-hour  candidate.  At  the  Democratic  pri¬ 
maries,  Lister  ran  second,  being  beaten  by  Judge  Black, 
who  accordingly  became  the  party  nominee.  After  the 
campaign  had  been  in  progress  for  some  time,  Judge 
Black  was  declared  ineligible  by  the  State  Supreme 
Court,  and  Lister  was  placed  on  the  ticket.  This  was 
about  three  weeks  before  election  day.  With  such  a 
handicap,  no  one  dreamed  that  he  could  be  elected. 

"The  majority  of"  the  male  voters  true  to  the  princi¬ 
ples  that  they  had  inherited  from  their  fathers,  stuck 
to  their  parties,  regardless  of  political  scandals  or  any¬ 
thing  else.  The  women,  never  having  inherited  any 
political  principles  at  all,  made  up  their  own.  What 
they  wanted  was  a  clean,  efficient  Governor.  They 
cared  nothing  about  the  party  label  he  bore.  Accord¬ 
ingly  they  turned  to  Lister  by  the  thousand.  They  got 
out  non-partisan  circulars  signed  by  women  of  all  the 
parties,  asking  support  for  Lister.  They  held  great 
mass  meetings  where  prominent  citizens  who  thought 
more  of  efficiency  than  of  party  labels  urged  Lister’s 
merits.  Never  have  we  anywhere  attended  a  political 
meeting  that  for  earnestness,  cleanness  and  high  tone 
equaled  those  Lister  meetings.  All  reference  to  scan¬ 
dals  in  the  other  parties  was  taboo.  Mr.  Lister’s  sole 
plea  was  that  of  efficiency,  independence,  honesty.  A 
lecture  at  Carnegie  Hall  could  not  have  been  more  dig¬ 
nified  or  cleaner.  Such  meetings  mean  something  for 
the  future  of  American  politics.  In  the  entire  State 
of  Washington,  not  one  newspaper  backed  Lister.  But 
the  women  never  faltered.  By  the  same  methods  they 
had  employed  to  elect  other  desirable  men,  they  got 
voters  into  line  for  Lister.  When  the  final  tally  was 
made,  Ernest  Lister  was  found  to  be  elected  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Washington. 

“Throughout  the  ticket  the  same  scratching  was  in 
evidence.  The  State  carried  overwhelmingly  for  Roose¬ 
velt;  yet  Mrs.  Josephine  C.  Preston,  a  Republican,  was 
elected  State  Superintendent  of  Instruction.  For  twen¬ 
ty  years  she  had  been  engaged  in  educational  work  in 
Washington,  raising  grade  by  grade,  from  a  position 
as  teacher  in  a  country  school.  In  1908  she  was  elect¬ 
ed  Superintendent  of  Walla  Walla  County,  and  her  ad¬ 
ministration  was  so  efficient  that  after  her  re-election 
in  1910  she  was  a  logical  candidate  for  the  State  Super- 
intendencv  in  1912.  Mrs.  Helen  J.  Scott  of  Tacoma, 
who  had  long  been  active  in  civic  affairs,  was  chosen 
as  a  Presidential  elector  on  the  Progressive  ticket,  thus 
being  one  of  the  three  women  chosen  last  Fall  as  Pres¬ 
idential  electors.  These  were  the  first  women  ever 
elected  to  this  office.  Dr.  Nena  Jolidon  Croake  of 
Tacoma  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  on  the  Progres¬ 
sive  ticket  and  Mrs.  Frances  C.  Axtell  of  Bellingham 
was  elected  to  the  Legislature  on  the  Republican 
ticket.  Agnes  Naley,  a  candidate  for  the  Governorship 
on  the  Socialist  ticket,  polled  40.000  votes.” 

4  * 

CHIVALRY. 

“What  does  ‘chivalry’  do  for  woman?  Sends 
her  to  the  sweatshop  or  to  the  streets.  Beats 
down  her  wages,  after  forcing  her  to  work.  De¬ 
nies  her  social  redemption  when  she  falls,  but 
forgives  the  man  who  brings  about  her  fall. 
Chivalry  only  glamours  woman’s  slavery.”— 
William  Marion  Reedy,  St.  Louis  Mirror. 

£  «  « 

Said  a  cheerful  old  bear  at  the  Zoo; 

“I  never  have  time  to  feel  blue. 

If  it  bores  me,  you  know, 

To  walk  to  and  fro, 

I  reverse  it  and  walk  fro  and  to.” 


Century. 
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AT  tlle  State  Convention  in  Carnegie  Hall,  September 
23rd,  the  Republican  Party  reaffirmed  the  Sara¬ 
toga  Platform  of  1912,  which  contained  a  woman  suf¬ 
frage  plank.  Thus  they  went  on  record  again  as  favor¬ 
ing  the  submission  of  a  woman  suffrage  amendment  in 
1915. 


it  was  very  useful,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
to  call  out  the  comment  in  different  Assembly  Dis¬ 
tricts  in  more  or  less  elegant  forms  of  expres¬ 
sion,  “Well,  you  women  are  always  on  the  job.” 


POLITICAL  WORK. 

HIS  year  is  in  New  York  State  an  off 
year,  politically,  but  that  does  not  mean 
that  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  quiet, 
astute  political  work  to  be  done.  A  great 
deal  has  been  done  this  fall  in  different  Assembly 
Districts.  That  we  are  equipped  to  keep  up  work 
of  this  kind  is  shown  by  the  great  force  of 
workers  which  we  were  enabled  to  call  out  in 
August  for  the  designation  meetings.  We  have 
always  followed  political  parties  step  by  step, 
always  watchful  wherever  they  were  meeting  or 
conferring  or  convening;  increasing  the  good  fel¬ 
lowship  between  the  party  organization  and  polit¬ 
ical  organization  by  frequent  presence  at  balls,  en¬ 
tertainments,  picnics,  and  other  festivities.  We 
have  felt  that  it  was  not  enough  to  do  our  political 
work  when  we  were  absolutely  driven  by  a  cru¬ 
cial  situation.  lor  instance,  last  year  the  polit¬ 
ical  work  in  New  York  State  was  imperative,  and 
next  year  it  will  be ;  but  such  is  the  vitality  and 


alertness  of  the  Woman  Suffrage  Party  organiza¬ 
tion,  that  it  can  afford  to  expend  a  little  extra 
strength,  even  when  the  need  is  not  imminent. 
\\  e  feel  that  it  is  well  to  appear  before  political 
clubs,  designation  meetings,  conventions  on  all 
occasions.  It  is  well  to  appear  in  our  less  strenu¬ 
ous  moods  when  we  are  not  too  importunate.  In 
many  districts  before  the  designation  meetings, 
well-known  politicians  met  our  workers  and  said, 
with  quite  a  cheerful  aspect,  “Are  we  going  to 
see  you  this  year?”  or,  “We  hope  you  will  be  on 
hand  again,’  or,  “We  are  getting  so  we  like  to 
hear  from  the  suffragists.” 

As  reports  have  come  in  from  the  different 
Assembly  Districts  of  the  courtesy  and  cordialitv 
with  which  the  district  leaders  were  greeted,  we 
began  to  hope  that  a  ground  work  of  really 
friendly  cooperation  has  been  laid.  Last  year, 
as  a  party,  we  covered  very  few  designation 
meetings,  but  the  city  was  pretty  well  covered 
with  the  usual  yellow  appeal.  This  year  it  was 
covered  as  never  before,  more  thousands  of  the 
appeal  being  printed  and  distributed  than  in  any 
previous  year.  Of  course,  these  appeals  simply 
emphasize  an  opportunity  of  submitting  the  ques¬ 
tion  to  the  voters,  but,  nevertheless,  they  are  ad¬ 
vertisement  and  to  a  certain  extent  propaganda. 
While  our  visits  to  the  designation  meetings  had 
not  the  significance  that  it  will  have  next  year, 


THE  SUFFRAGE  SHOP. 


I  ^ttaIHE  Shop  Chairman  desires  to  ring  a  bell 
U  1  J  to  awaken  the  Associated  Cake  Bakers 
of  the  Cake  Chain.  New  York  City  is 
fast  filling  up  with  returning  vacationists. 
They  are  bringing  good  appetites  with  them.  We 
must  have  our  cake  cupboard  full  when  they  come 
to  buy.  Choose  one  day  every  month  upon  which 
you  will  make  a  cake  for  Suffrage,  and  deliver 
it  to  the  shop.  It  is  good  Suffrage  work.  Send 
your  name  and  your  chosen  date  to  Headquarters. 


THE  SUFFRAGE  SCHOOL. 

S1RIKING  illustration  of  the  newer 
methods  and  modern  desire  for  efficiency 
was  found  in  the  Suffrage  School,  which 
was  held  in  New  York  from  September 
15th  to  27th.  Planned  originally  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  small  group  of  workers  in  the  New 
\  ork  campaign,  the  scope  of  the  School  was  ex¬ 
tended  when  one  hundred  and  fifty  students,  rep¬ 
resenting  seventeen  States,  presented  themselves 
for  enrollment. 

Mrs.  Catt,  who  originated  the  plan  and  directed 
the  School,  had  no  intention  of  letting  it  become 
a  mere  series  of  intellectual  treats  in  the  form  of 
lectures.  It  was  a  working  group  that  met  daily 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Equal  Franchise  Society,  with 
recitations,  reports,  discussions  and  opportunity 
for  practice  work. 

The  course  consisted  in  Organization,  by  Miss 
Hay;  Constitutional  and  Political  History,  by 
Mrs.  Catt;  The  History  of  Woman  Suffrage,  by 
Mrs.  Clarkson;  Parliamentary  Procedure,  by 
Miss  Rhodes ;  Suffrage  Arguments,  by  Miss 
Mills;  Press  Work,  by  Miss  Hauser,  and  Voice 
Culture  and  Public  Speaking,  Miss  Lons’  and 
Mrs.  Hale.  '  5 

The  evening  sessions  were  devoted  to  talks 
upon  political,  social  and  historical  subjects,  as 
follows : 

Women  Social  Workers:  Mrs.  Anna  Garlin  Spencer, 
Chair  °f  Ethics,  Meadville  Theological  Seminary. 
Would  the  Vote  Increase  the  Efficiency  of  Social 
Workers:  Miss  Frances  Kellor,  Chief  of  Service, 
Progressive  National  Committee. 

Woman's  Place  in  American  Education:  Miss  Lina 
Gano,  Wadleigh  High  School. 

Education  and  Politics:  Miss  Katharine  Blake,  Prin¬ 
cipal  Public  School  No.  6. 
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American  Women  Wage  Earners:  Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  President  National  Women’s  Trade  Union 
League. 

Votes  for  Women  Workers:  Mrs.  V.  G.  Simkhovftch, 
Superintendent  Greenwich  House. 

How  the  Vote  Could  Improve  New  York:  Benjamin 
C.  Marsh,  Executive  Secretary  New  York  Con¬ 
gestion  Committee. 

The  Status  of  New  York  Women  Under  the  Law: 

Harriette  Johnston  Wood,  Practicing  Attorney. 

I  he  History  and  Ideals  Of  the  Democratic  Party  : 
Hon.  Charles  A.  Towne. 

The  Franchise  in  Greece  and  Rome:  John  Crosby, 
Attorney. 

The  History  and  Ideals  of  the  Rebublican  Party  : 

W  illiam  S.  Bennett,  Ex-Congressman. 

Man  Suffrage  in  Europe:  Frederic  C.  Howe,  Direct¬ 
or  People’s  Institute. 

The  History  and  Ideals  of  the  Socialist  Party: 
English  Walling. 

Man  Suffrage  in  America  :  William  H.  Wood,  At¬ 
torney. 

The  History  and  Ideals  of  the  Prohibition  Party: 
Professor  Laswell. 

The  Anti-Suffrage  Position:  Carrie  Chapman  Catt. 
The  History  and  Ideals  of  the  Progressive  Party: 
Bainbridge  Colby. 

The  Psychology  of  an.  Audience:  Dr.  Anna  H. 
Shaw,  President  National- American  Woman  Suf¬ 
frage  Association. 

Women  of  the  Underworld:  Dr.  Katharine  Bement 
Davis,  Superintendent  Bedford  Reformatory. 

How  Votes  Could  Help:  Miss  Jane  Addams,  Hull 
House,  Chicago. 

Members  of  the  School  enjoyed  a  number  of 
social  festivities  and  those  from  out  of  town  were 
able  to  see  something  of  New  York  City.  As  an 
experiment,  the  venture  was  successful  beyond 
all  expectations,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
plan  will  be  followed  in  other  places.  Since  the 
ultimate  victory  of  the  movement  rests  with  the 
workers,  everything  that  will  enhance  personal 
efficiency  is  to  be  desired,  and  that  is  what  the 
School  aimed  for — and  accomplished. 


MAKING  ENROLLMENTS  COUNT. 

E  are  very  fortunate  in  our  new  leader  of 
the  6th  Assembly  District,  Mrs.  Esther 
Lerner.  She  is  a  well-known  resident  of 
her  district,  much  loved  and  respected. 
She  has  been  cooperating  splendidly  with  the 
work  of  Miss  Dock  throughout  that  section  of  the 
city.  In  her  own  district  she  has,  with  almost 
unprecedented  zeal,  thrown  herself  into  the  work 
of  converting  and  enrolling  the  residents  of  the 
districts. 

At  our  September  City  Committee  meeting  she 
came  to  the  Borough  Chairman  with  a  large, 
heavy  cubic  package,  and  with  the  announce¬ 
ment,  “These  are  the  new  enrollments  which  I 
have  gathered  in  the  last  five  weeks.”  There 
were  2,300  of  them!  They  represented  the  most 
sincere  kind  of  propaganda  work,  personal  inter¬ 
views,  street  meetings  and  earnest  argumentation 
on  the  subject.  With  such  work  as  that  dupli¬ 
cated  in  every  district  in  Greater  New  York  by 
the  leaders,  captains  and  workers,  our  party  ideal 
of  converting  the  majority  of  voters  to  suffrage 
would  be  realized,  and  victory  in  1915  would  be 
assured. 


ASSEMBLY  DISTRICT  NOTES. 

Edited  by  ADALINE  W.  STERLING 


MANHATTAN. 

1st  Assembly  District. 

During  the  month  past  the  district  has  held  a  large 
meeting  at  noon  at  Broad  and  Wall  Streets,  and  two 
afternoon  meetings  in  City  Hall  Park.  Speakers  at 
these  meetings  were  Mrs.  F.  M.  Bjorkman  and  Miss 
Smith  from  National  Headquarters,  Mr.  J.  J.  Cabonel, 
Miss  Sara  McPike  and  Miss  Maggie  Hinchey.  Good 
audiences  have  attended  all  the  meetings. 

2d  Assembly  District. 

Eight  street  meetings  have  been  held  in  this  district 
during  September.  Mrs.  Lottie  Levine  and  Mrs.  Rosen 
have  led  the  Jewish  meetings.  Miss  Maggie  Hinchey 
and  Miss  Leonora  O’Reilly  have  had  charge  of  the 
English  meetings. 


3d  Assembly  District 

Alternate  weekly  meetings  have  been  held  at  10th 
and  2d  Streets  and  at  14th  Street  and  Fourth  Ave¬ 
nue.  Mr.  Richard  Boyajian,  a  brilliant  young  speaker, 
has  helped  to  make  these  meetings  very  successful. 
Miss  Dock,  Misses  Agnes  and  S.  B.  Forthal  have  also 
been  among  the  speakers. 


4th  Assembly  District. 

Four  street  meetings  is  the  record  of  the  month  in 
this  district.  Three  of  the  four  meetings  were  held  at 
the  same  place  on  Grand  Street.  A  number  of  volun¬ 
teer  speakers  have  added  greatly  to  the  success  and 
interest  of  these  meetings;  among  them  were  Messrs. 
Richard  Boyajian,  Harry  Levinthal,  Harry  Schneider 
and  Melvin  Yonansky. 


6th  Assembly  District. 

The  leader  of  the  district  announces  with  pleasure 
and  pride ;  that  2,300  enrollments  have  been  collected  in 
six  weeks’  time.  Meetings  in  English  and  Jewish  have 
been  held  at  E.  Houston  Street  and  Avenue  C,  at 
Stanton  and  Sheriff  Streets,  and  at  Avenue  C  and  7th 
Street.  At  the  latter  place  several  members  of  the 
Progressive  Club  made  suffrage  speeches.  The  dele¬ 
gations  from  the  district  to  the  designation  committee 
meetings  were  well  received,  and  in  every  instance  the 
proceedings  were  informal  and  friendly.  The  district 
proposes  to  hold  a  meeting,  if  possible,  every  Tuesday 
evening,  alternating  between  Avenue  C  and  '7th  Street 
and  Avenue  C  and  4th  Street. 


8th  Assembly  District. 

A  ball  will  be  given  at  Clinton  Hall,  151  Clinton 
Street,  on  October  25th,  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the 
2d,  4th  an’d  8th  Assembly  Districts.  Tickets  at  twenty- 
five  cents  each  may  be  obtained  from  the  leaders  or 
district  members  and  the  proceeds  will  be  devoted  to 
the  suffrage  work  of  the  three  districts. 


13th  Assembly  District. 

A  musical  soiree  will  be  given  early  this  month  by 
Miss  Marion  Swinton,  in  her  studio  in  the  Van  Dyck 
Studio  Building,  for  the  benefit  of  the  International 
Non-Partisan  Suffrage  League,  of  which  Miss  Mar¬ 
guerite  Cecilia  Gaffney  is  president,  and  Miss  Swinton, 
treasurer.  The  following  artists  have  contributed  their 
services:  Mr.  Arthur  Gollnik,  ’cello  virtuoso;  Mr. 
Philippe  Coudert,  baritone :  Miss  Rockhill,  soprano,  and 
Miss  Esther  Frances  Gaffney,  pianist.  Among  those 
who  will  assist  the  hostess  are  Mrs.  John  Sherwin 
Crosby,  Mrs.  Russell  Law,  Mrs.  Grinnell  Burt,  Mrs.  H. 
W.  Gilson,  Mrs.  Harry  C.  Allyn  and  Mrs.  Tames 
Moran. 
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ANDREW  ALEXANDER 


548  FIFTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


The  new  models  in  women’s  boots  for  fall  and  winter  are 
notable  for  their  extremely  light  weight.  While  we  expect  an 
unusual  demand  for  these  models,  we  shall  be,  as  always, 
amply  prepared  with  models  of  medium  and  heavier  weights 

- CATALOG  ON  REQUEST _ 

OXER  50  YEARS  ON  SIXTH  AVENUE 


CHOOSE  YOUR 
CHIROPODIST 

With  the  same  discrimination  you  would  your  Doctor  or  your  Dentist. 
Base  your  choice  on  clinical  experience.  Ours  covers  a  period  of  30  years. 

ERFF  &  BURNETT 
CHIROPODISTS  OF  REPUTATION 
22  EAST  34th  STREET 


OPPOSITE  ALTMAN’S 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


The  Label  Shop 

New  Fall  Models  at  Attractive  Prices 

Elvery  Article  bears  a  label  guaranteeing  good  conditions  for  the  worKer 
Communications  by  mail  or  telephone  will  receive  immediate  attention 

14  East  37th.  Street,  New  YorK 


THIS  WILL  INTEREST  YOU. 

THE  WOMEN  VOTER  AND  NEWSLETTER  has  something  to  offer  you  and 

your  organization  in  return  for  your  assistance  in  increasing  the  circulation  of 
the  magazine.  Inquire  of 

Circulation  Dept.,  48  East  34th  Street 


*  ?  T  T  ■ 


Please  Patronize  Our  Advertisers  and  tell  them  why  you  do 


so. 
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A  FEATURE  FOR  SUFFRAGE  PARADES 

A  favor  for  Garden  Parties,  Luncheons,  Dinners  and  Dances. 

A  saleable  article  for  Mass  Meetings  and  other  Suffrage  Assemblies. 
Flower  Girl  Costumes,  as  used  in  Suffrage  Parade,  May  3rd,  New  York  City,  for  rent 


THE  ROSES  AT  SPECIAL  PRICE  IN 

Write  for  Imformation  to  Mrs.  M.  M.  ELS  H, 


QUANTITIES 

Woman  Suffrage  Party  Headquarters 
48  EAST  34th  STREET 


Telephone,  Murray  Hill  6310 


The  C.  H.  Brown  Company 

INCORPORATED 

Carpet  and  Rug 
—  Cleansing — 

Dirt  and  Dust  eliminated — not  from 
surface  only,  but  throughout  the  fabric 

209-211  East  37th  Street 

NEW  YORK 

Telephones,  Murray  Hill  5989,  5990,  5991 


NO  GRAY  HAIR 

’  Restored  to  its  natural  color  without  a  dye 

Yilches*  Elite  Hair  Restorer 

►  recommended  by  thousands,  many  by  voluntary 
testimonial  letters.  Special  ingredients  supply  life 

,  to  the  hair  bulbs,  restoring  natural  color,  even  if 

►  harmful  dyes  have  been  used.  Bottle,  $1.50  postpaid 

► 

;  ELITE  HAIR  GROWER 

l  the  most  successful  tonic  of  the  century,  has  grown 

►  hair  in  most  difficult  cases;  also  the  finest  hygienic 

facial  creams. 

EMMA  VILCHES 

143  East  53d  Street  NEW  YORK 


EXORA  r.«u 


is  the  only  face  powder  that  stays  on— one  application  lasts  all  [r 
day.  Guaranteed  pure  by  Prof.  Doremus  (late  of  Bellevue 
Medical  College.  New  York.)  Sold  everywhere  or  sent  on  re-  r 
ceipt  of  price— 50c.  Specify  White.  Flesh  or  Brunette.  ( 

Send  name  and  address  of  your  dealer  and  we  will  send  . 
you  Free  Samples  of  Exora  Face  Powder,  Exora  Rouge  and  L 
Exora  Cream.  Enclose  two  two-cent  stamps  for  postage  and 
packing  Write  to  us  nou). 

CH  AS.  MEYER  wrsT.S  sr  NEW  YORK  | 

_  ► 


Please  Patroni/.e  Our  Advertisers  and  tell  them  why  you  do  so 
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14th  Assembly  District. 

As  so  many  of  the  workers  were  out  of  town,  no 
work  was  attempted  in  the  14th  Assembly  District 
last  month  except  the  covering  of  the  designation  meet¬ 
ings.  The  representatives  of  the  Party  were  received 
with  great  courtesy  by  the  Progressives  and  Republi¬ 
cans.  These  two  parties  decided  to  fuse  and  the  Re¬ 
publicans  accepted  the  Republican  candidate  for  the 
Assembly,  Mr.  Fred.  P.  Beaudry,  who  last  year 
pledged  himself  to  the  submission  of  the  Suffrage 
Amendment  to  the  people.  As  the  Democrats  of  the 
district  have  so  often  refused  to  admit  any  suffrage 
speaker  to  their  meetings,  they  were  not  asked  to  on 
this  occasion,  but  the  printed  appeals  were  distributed 
at  the  door  of  the  Club  house  on  the  evening  of  the 
designation  meeting.  These  were  courteously  received 
by  the  members  and  some  manifested  considerable  in¬ 
terest  in  them. 


19th  Assembly  District. 

The  district  has  continued  its  summer  activities  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  month,  holding  two  meetings  a  week  when 
weather  permitted,  on  Mondays  at  110th  Street  and 
Broadway,  and  on  Saturdays  at  117th  Street  and 
Seventh  Avenue.  These  meetings  have  been  largely 
attended,  and  among  the  speakers  have  been  Mrs. 
Frances  M.  Bjorkman,  Mrs.  Julia  Reinhardt,  Mrs. 
J.  Wells  Wentworth,  Judge  John  Sherwin  Crosby, 
Miss  Katharine  D.  Blake,  Miss  Annie  Doughty,  Mrs. 
Kate  Morris,  Dr.  E.  H.  Knight,  and  the  leader,  Miss 
A.  W.  Sterling.  Regular  street  meetings  will  be  held 
on  Mondays  and  Saturdays  throughout  the  month. 


21st  Assembly  District. 

The  leader  of  the  district,  Mrs.  Gardner  Hirons,  has 
held  successful  meetings  every  Wednesday  evening  at 
139th  Street  and  Seventh  Avenue.  Mrs.  Sims  has  held 
meetings  for  colored  suffragists  and  anti-suffragists  at 
Lenox  Avenue  and  134th  Street.  A  number  of  en¬ 
rollments  were  taken  at  each  meeting,  Voters  sold  and 
literature  distributed.  Other  meetings  have  been  held 
on  Tuesday  evenings  at  137th  Street  and  Broadway. 
The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  district  was  held 
at  the  home  of  the  leader  on  September  8th,  and  a 
musical  was  planned  for  the  last  week  of  October  at 
the  residence  of  Miss  Gaffney,  604  Riverside  Drive. 


22(1  Assembly  District. 

A  street  meeting  was  held  at  the  corner  of  East  End 
Avenue  and  86th  Street,  on  Wednesday,  September 
10th,  at  8.30  P.  M.  The  leader  of  the  district,  Mrs. 
Eleonore  F.  Hahn,  presided  and  introduced  Miss  Dock 
and  Miss  Klatschken.  So  forceful  and  effective  were 
the  arguments  and  the  logic  of  these  enthusiastic  work¬ 
ers  that  many  who  came  to  jeer  remained  to  hear. 


27th  Assembly  District. 

The  secretary,  Mrs.  Hughston,  reports  street  meet¬ 
ings  every  Monday  night  at  45th  Street  and  Broadway, 
with  large  crowds  in  attendance,  great  interest,  manv 
enrollments  and  big  collections.  Judge  Crosby,  Miss 
Katharine  Blake,  and  Mr.  Edwin  Perry  have  been 
among  the  speakers. 


29th  Assembly  District. 

Owing  to  the  great  exodus  of  residents  from  our 
district  in  the  summer,  activities  are  reduced  to  a 
minimum  in  that  season.  Plans  for  winter  are  already 
well  under  way,  and  they  are  most  comprehensive. 
For  Sunday  afternoons,  as  far  as  possible,  during  the 
winter,  it  is  our  plan  to  conduct  informal  suffrage 
teas.  These  will  be  given  by  the  members  of  the  29th 
Assembly  District  in  their  own  homes,  and  will  be 
in  no  way  different  from  the  usual  tea-drinking  affairs 
of  Sunday,  except  that  a  suffrage  speaker  will  be  in¬ 
troduced  and  allowed  to  instruct  the  audience  in  the 
reasons  for  “Votes  for  Women.”  The  choosing  of 
Sunday  as  an  appropriate  day  is  for  the  reason  that  on 


that  day  above  others  the  men  of  the  district  will  be 
able  to  attend  a  suffrage  function. 

Besides  the  teas,  our  regular  monthly  meetings  will 
occur  as  usual  on  the  first  Monday  of  each  month  at 
627  Madison  Avenue,  at  8  P.  M. 

Also  we  shall  have  the  regular  monthly  meetings  of 
the  Good  Government  Club,  which  is  the  District  Suf¬ 
frage  Club,  at  the  Hotel  Plaza,  on  the  third  Wednes¬ 
days,  at  3  P.  M.,  beginning  with  October. 

Other  special  features  of  the  winter’s  wrork  will  be 
announced  later. 

We  have  sent  out  an  appeal  for  donations  for  head¬ 
quarters,  and  will  try  to  make  the  29th  of  the  month, 
our  Headquarter’s  Day,  in  some  way  a  lively  and 
profitable  day  at  48  E.  34th  Street. 

BROOKLYN. 

10th  Assembly  District. 

Meetings  in  the  district  the  past  month  have  been 
outdoor  gatherings  and  have  been  very  well  attended. 
The  places  for  holding  the  meetings  have  been  Flat- 
bush  and  Seventh  Avenues,  Washington  Park,  and  St. 
Marks  and  Washington  Avenues.  Street  meetings  will 
be  continued  as  long  as  weather  permits. 

16th  Assembly  District. 

During  the  summer  street  meetings  were  held  in 
the  several  election  districts  with  good  results.  The 
designation  committee  meetings  were  covered  by  the 
leader,  Mrs.  Krecker,  and  the  second  vice-leader,  Mrs. 
Lloyd. 

18th  Assembly  District. 

A  meeting  was  held  at  the  home  of  the  leader, 
Mrs.  Frank  C.  Baker,  on  September  18th,  at  -which 
plans  for  the  winter’s  work  were  discussed.  Mrs.  Ed¬ 
ward  Dreier,  Borough  Chairman,  was  present  and  ad¬ 
dressed  the  meeting.  On  the  19th  the  First  Club  of 
the  district  met  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Philip  Comstock 
to  plan  the  club  work  for  the  winter.  The  Second 
District  Club  held  its  meeting  on  September  29th,  at 
the  residence  of  the  secretary,  Mrs.  Helen  D.  Win¬ 
chester,  1054  Sterling  Place.  The  object  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  to  open  seventy-nine  mite  boxes,  to  appropriate 
$20  for  the  open  air  meetings  that  have  been  held 
through  the  summer,  and  to  make  arrangements  for  a 
mass  meeting  this  month.  The  summer  meetings  have 
averaged  two  and  three  a  week  and  have  been  pro¬ 
ductive  of  excellent  results. 

BRONX. 

34th  District. 

During  September  the  district  has  held  a  series  of 
open  air  meetings  at  Crotona  Park,  McKinley  Square, 
Wendover  Avenue,  Washington  Avenue  and  other 
localities.  A  large  number  of  voters  has  been  reached 
through  these  meetings,  literature  has  been  distributed 
and  suffrage  seed  sown.  Open  air  meetings  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  long  as  weather  permits. 

4t  *  * 

RICHMOND 

THE  Woman  Suffrage  Party  opened  a  tent  at  Don- 
gan  Hills  for  the  five  days  of  the  County  Fair, 
August  27th  to  September  1st.  The  tent  was  "lent  to 
the  Party  bv  a  local  company  of  Boy  Scouts.  It  was 
draped  with  suffrage  yellow  and  all  a-flutter  with 
Votes  for  Women  pennants  and  American  flags. 

Every  afternoon  the  crowd  lingered  to  listen  to  able 
speakers,  three  of  whom  spoke  simultaneously,  but 
far  distant  from  each  other.  About  3,000  pieces  of 
literature  were  given  away  and  150  Voters  sold;  387 
Party  enrollments  were  also  taken,  and  buttons,  roses 
and  pennants  were  succesfullv  disposed  of. 

On  Saturday,  August  20th,  a  carnival  was  held  at 
Tottenville,  in  which  the  leader  of  the  district  rode  in 
an  automobile  decorated  with  suffrage  colors,  distrib¬ 
uting  suffrage  literature  and  taking  signatures. 

On  Labor  Day,  in  the  same  machine,  the  leader  at¬ 
tended  three  large  outdoor  picnics,  at  which  she  made 
suffrage  addresses. 
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FROM  A  FRIEND 


Whatever  helps  unite  a  party 
Deserves  the  best  that  it  can  get 
Well,  here  is  something  fine  and  hearty 
For  every  earnest  Suffragette 

UPTON’S  TEA 


CLUBBING  OFFER 


The  Woman  Voter  and  Newsletter,  monthly 

The  Woman’s  Journal,  weekly 

This  Offer-BOTH . 


per  year  $  .50 

per  year  1.00 
per  year  1.00 


€fl  Each  issue  of  both  periodicals  is  full  of  the  latest  develop¬ 
ments  “towards  victory,”  not  only  of  suffrage  but  of 
other  modern  movements  for  better  things.  Prominent 
social  workers,  advanced  thinkers,  writers  and  artists  con¬ 
tribute  to  both  of  these  well  established  suffrage  periodicals. 

CJj  Therefore  an  expenditure  of  $1.00  means  to  you  during 
one  year,  64  reminders  of  what  big  men  and  women  are  doing. 
q  If  you  desire  to  keep  up  with  present  day  movements  you 
cannot  well  afford  to  be  without  this  combination  of  periodicals. 
q  If  you  take  both  the  Voter-Newsletter  and  The  Woman’s 
Journal,  send  in  a  subscription  for  a  friend. 

THE  WOMAN  VOTER,  48  E.  34th  St. 


Royal  Perilla 

“  The  absence  of  all  odor  is  the  sweetest  perfume” 

A  toilet  powder  which  completely  destroys  the 
odor  of  perspiration.  Guaranteed  harmless. 
For  sale  by  John  Wanamaker,  Caswell,  Massey  &  Co., 
Simpson-Crawford  Company,  Haas  Pharmacy  and 
Suffrage  Shop,  48  East  34th  Street. 

Price,  25  and  50  cents  a  Box 


Telephone,  Spring  917 


Pilgrim  $pring  mater 

All  the  Water  sold  by  this 
Company  is  bottled  at  the 
Springs,  Ridgefield  Park,  N.  J. 

141  WAVERLY  PLACE 
N  EW  YORK 


Please  Patronize  Our  Advertisers  and  tell  them  why  you  do  so. 
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WOMAN  SUFFRAGE  PARTY  CALENDAR  FOR  OCTOBER. 


As  the  calendar  is  made  up  some  time  in  advance  of  the  meetings,  they  are  subject  to 

unavoidable  changes  by  the  leaders. 


A  GREAT  PARADE  FOR  BROOKLYN. 

ROOKLYN  is  to  have  its  first  suffrage 
parade  on  Saturday  afternoon,  November 
1st.  The  parade  will  start  from  Grant 
Square  and  end  with  a  mass  meeting 
where  Dr.  Anna  H.  Shaw,  who  has  announced 
her  intention  of  marching,  and  Comptroller 
Prendergast  will  speak.  The  location  of  the 
meeting  will  be  announced  later. 

The  Woman  Suffrage  Party  of  Brooklyn  Bor¬ 
ough,  which  planned  the  parade,  invited  the  other 
Brooklyn  organizations  to  join,  and  a  coopera¬ 
tive  parade  committee  was  formed  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  officers  and  representatives  :  Chairman, 
Mrs.  Frank  H.  Cothren ;  Secretary,  Mr.  R.  C. 
Beadle  ;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Annie  Merritt.  Woman 
Suffrage  Party :  Mrs.  PI.  Edward  Dreier,  Mrs. 
Frank  H.  Cothren.  Women’s  Political  Union: 
Miss  Beatrice  Brown,  Mrs.  W.  G.  Wood.  King’s 
County  Association :  Mrs.  R.  C.  Talbot-Perkins, 
Mrs.  Annie  Merritt.  Men’s  League:  Mr.  R.  C. 
Beadle,  Mr.  J.  P.  Coughlin. 

It  is  hoped  that  large  delegations  from  other 
boroughs  will  march.  The  Woman  Suffrage 
Party  of  Manhattan,  Bronx  and  Queens  will  form 
at  Atlantic  Avenue,  east  of  Bedford  Avenue,  at 
2 :30.  Enrollment  slips  may  be  obtained  at  48 
East  34th  Street,  New  York,  or  at  27  Lafayette 
Avenue,  Brooklyn ;  also  at  Abraham  &  Straus’ 
and  Namm’s  stores,  two  weeks  before  the  parade. 

Brooklyn  has  hundreds  of  people  in  the  outly¬ 
ing  districts  who  never  have  seen  a  suffrage 
parade.  Come  and  help  us  give  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  that  will  impress  and  win  them  to  the  cause 
of  equal  suffrage. 

*  *  * 

■vy-  ■S3-' 

Oct.  1st. — Manhattan,  21st  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  139th  Street  and  Seventh  Avenue. 
8:15  P.  M. 

Brooklyn,  10th  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  Flatbush  and  Seventh  Avenues.  8 
P.  M. 

Manhattan,  19th  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  122d  Street  and  Amsterdam  Ave¬ 
nue.  8:15  P.  M. 

Oct.  2d. — Manhattan,  17th  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  Broadway  and  96th  Street.  8:30 
P.  M. 

Queens,  4th  Assembly  District.  Flushing 
Equal  Franchise  Society.  3  P.  M.  League' 
Building. 

Queens,  4th  Assembly  District,  Jamaica 
Suffrage  Club,  48  Union  Avenue.  8  P.  M. 
Speaker,  Mrs.  Martha  Wentworth  Suffren. 
Oct.  3d. — Manhattan,  23d  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  Broadway  and  145th  Street.  8:15 
P.  M. 

Oct.  4th. — Manhattan,  23d  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  181st  Street  and  St.  Nicholas  Ave¬ 
nue.  8:15  P.  M. 

Brooklyn,  11th  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  Sterling  Place  and  Bedford  Ave¬ 
nue.  8  P.  M. 


Oct.  4th.— Manhattan,  19th  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  117th  Street  and  Seventh  Avenue. 
8:15  P.  M. 

Richmond.  Street  meeting,  Great  Kills. 
3  P.  M.  Pleasant  Plains,  3:45  P.  M.  Gif¬ 
fords,  4:30  P.  M.  West  New  Brighton, 
Broadway,  8  P.  M.  Port  Richmond,  foot  of 
Richmond  Avenue,  9  P.  M. 

Oct.  6th. — Manhattan,  23d  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  Broadway  and  157th  Street.  8:30 
P.  M. 

Manhattan,  27th  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  Broadway  and  45th  Street.  8:30 
P.  M. 

Manhattan,  23d  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  Seventh  Avenue  and  125th  Street. 
8:30  P.  M. 

Manhattan,  19th  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  110th  Street  and  Broadway.  8:30 
P.  M. 

Manhattan,  25th  Assembly  District.  Reg¬ 
ular  captain’s  meeting,  Woman’s  Suffrage 
Party  Headquarters.  8  P.  M. 

Oct.  7th. — Mt.  Vernon,  Political  Equality  League. 
Street  meeting.  3  P.  M. 

Manhattan,  21st  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  Broadway  and  137th  Street.  8:15 
P.  M. 

Brooklyn,  11th  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  Dean  Street  and  Bedford  Avenue. 
8  P.  M. 

Manhattan,  19th  Assembly  District.  Cap¬ 
tain’s  meeting,  195  Claremont  Avenue.  8 
P.  M. 

Oct.  8th. — Manhattan,  21st  Assembly  District. 

Street  meeting,  139th  Street  and  Seventh 
Avenue.  8:15  P.  M. 

Brooklyn,  10th  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  Carlton  Avenue  and  Fulton  Street. 
8  P.  M. 

Manhattan,  19th  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  114th  Street  and  Broadway.  8:30 
P.  M. 

Oct.  9th. — Manhattan,  17th  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  Broadway  and  96th  Street.  8:30 
P.  M. 

Queens,  4th  Assembly  District.  Hollis 
Suffrage  Club  at  Mrs.  Bodine’s  residence, 
Farmers  Avenue.  3:30  P.  M. 

Oct.  10th. — Manhattan,  23d  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  Broadway  and  145th  Street.  8:15 
P.  M. 

Brooklyn,  11th  Assembly  District.  Busi¬ 
ness  meeting,  202  Lefferts  Place.  8  P.  M. 

Oct.  11th. — Manhattan,  23d  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  181st  Street  and  St.  Nicholas  Ave¬ 
nue.  8:15  P.  M. 

Manhattan,  23d  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  181st  Street  and  St.  Nicholas  Ave¬ 
nue.  8:15  P.  M. 

Brooklyn,  11th  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  Madison  Street  and  Bedford  Ave¬ 
nue.  8  P.  M. 

Manhattan,  19th  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  117th  Street  and  Seventh  Avenue. 
8:15  P.  M. 

Richmond.  Street  meetings:  New  Dorp, 
3:45  P.  M.  Concord,  4:30  P.  M.  Mariner’s 
Harbor,  Graniteville,  9  P.  M. 
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Oct.  13th. — Manhattan,  23d  Assembly  District. 

Street  meeting,  Broadway  and  157th  Street. 
8:30  P.  M. 

Manhattan,  27th  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  Broadway  and  45th  Street.  8:30 
P.  M. 

Manhattan,  31st  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting.  Seventh  Avenue  and  125th  Street. 
8:30  P.  M. 

Manhattan,  19th  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  110th  Street  and  Broadway.  8:30 
P.  M. 

Manhattan,  25th  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  southeast  corner  of  Union  Square. 
Oct.  14th. — Manhattan,  21st  Assembly  District. 

Street  meeting,  Broadway  and  137th  Street. 
8:15  P.  M. 

Brooklyn,  11th  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  Myrtle  and  Grand  Avenues. 

Queens,  4th  Assembly  District.  Bayside 
Suffrage  Club.  3  P.  M. 

Oct.  15th. — Manhattan,  21st  Assembly  District. 

Street  meeting,  139th  Street  and  Seventh 
Avenue.  8:15  P.  M. 

Brooklyn,  10th  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  Atlantic  and  Fourth  Avenues.  8 
P.  M. 

Manhattan,  19th  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  114th  Street  and  Broadway.  8:30 
P.  M. 

Oct.  16th. — Manhattan,  17th  Assembly  District. 

Street  meeting,  Broadway  and  96th  Street. 
8:30  P.  M. 

Oct.  17th. — Manhattan,  23d  Assembly  District. 

Street  meeting,  Broadway  and  145th  Street. 
8:15  P.  M. 

Oct.  18. — Richmond.  Street  meetings:  Linoleum- 
ville,  3  P.  M.  Chelsea,  3:45  P.  M.  Four 
Corners,  4:30  P.  M.  West  New  Brighton, 
Broadway  and  Constitution  Avenue.  8  P.  M. 

Manhattan,  23d  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  181st  Street  and  St.  Nicholas  Ave¬ 
nue.  8:15  P.  M.  _ 

Brooklyn,  11th  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  Green  and  Bedford  Avenues.  8 
P.  M. 

Manhattan,  19th  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  117th  Street  and  Broadway.  8:15 
P.  M. 

Oct.  20th. — Manhattan,  23d  Assembly^  District. 

Street  meeting,  Broadway  and  157th  Street. 
8:30  P.  M. 

Manhattan,  27th  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  Broadway  and  45th  Street.  8:30 

P.  M. 

Manhattan,  31st  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting.  Seventh  Avenue  and  125th  Street. 
8:30  P.  M. 

Manhattan,  19th  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  110th  Street  and  Broadway.  8:30 
P.  M.  ' 

Oct.  21st. — Manhattan,  21st  Assembly  District. 

Street  meeting,  Broadway  and  137th  Street. 
8:15  P.  M. 

Brooklyn,  11th  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  Myrtle  and  Kent  Ayenue.  8  P.  M. 
P.  M. 

Oct.  22d. — Manhattan,  21st  Assembly  District. 

Street  meeting,  139th  Street  and  Seventh 
Avenue.  8:15  P.  M. 

Brooklyn,  10th  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  Willoughby  Avenue  and  Ryerson 
Street.  8  P.  M. 

Manhattan,  19th  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  122d  Street  and  Amsterdam  Ave¬ 
nue.  8:15  P.  M. 

Oct.  23d. — Manhattan,  17th  Assembly  District. 

Street  meeting,  Broadwav  and  96th  Street. 
8:30  P.  M. 


Oct.  24th. — Manhattan,  23d  Assembly  District. 

Street  meeting,  Broadway  and  145th  Street. 
8:15  P.  M. 

Oct.  25th. — Manhattan,  23d  Assembly  District. 

Street  meeting,  181st  Street  and  St.  Nicholas 
Avenue.  8:15  P.  M. 

Brooklyn,  11th  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  DeKalb  and  Classon  Avenues.  8 
P.  M. 

Manhattan,  19th  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  117th  Street  and  Seventh  Avenue. 
8:15  P.  M. 

Richmond.  Street  meetings:  Tottenville, 
3:30  P.  M.  Kruscherville,  4:30  P.  M.  Sta¬ 
pleton  Park,  9  P.  M.  Tompkinsville  Square, 
8  P.  M. 

Oct.  26th.-  Manhattan,  23d  Assembly  District. 

Street  meeting,  Broadway  and  157th  Street. 
8:30  P.  M. 

Oct.  27th.- Manhattan,  27th  Assembly  District. 

Street  meeting,  45th  Street  and  Broadway. 
8:30  P.  M. 

Manhattan,  23d  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  181st  Street  and  St.  Nicholas  Ave¬ 
nue.  8:15  P.  M. 

Manhattan,  31st  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  Seventh  Avenue  and  125th  Street. 
8:30  P.  M. 

Manhattan,  19th  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  110th  Street  and  Broadway.  8:30 
P.  M. 

Oct.  28th. — Manhattan,  21st  Assembly  District. 

Street  meeting,  Broadway  and  137th  Street. 
8:15  P.  M. 

Brooklyn,  11th  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  Sterling  Place  and  Bedford  Ave¬ 
nue.  8  P.  M. 

Oct.  29th. — Manhattan,  21st  Assembly  District. 

Street  meeting,  139th  Street  and  Seventh 
Avenue.  8:15  P.  M. 

Brooklyn,  10th  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  Vanderbilt  and  Gates  Avenues.  8 
P.  M. 

Manhattan,  19th  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  114th  Street  and  Broadway.  8:30 
P.  M. 

Oct.  30th. — Manhattan,  17th  Assembly  District. 

Street  meeting,  Broadway  and  96th  Street. 
8:30  P.  M. 

Oct.  31st. — Manhattan,  23d  Assembly  District. 

Street  meeting,  Broadway  and  145th  Street. 
8:15  P.  M. 

Manhattan,  19th  Assembly  District.  Street 
meeting,  122d  Street  and  Amsterdam  Ave¬ 
nue.  8:15  P.  M. 

“The  stock  objections  to  the  suffrage  of  wom¬ 
en  are  mainly  of  a  trivial  and  sentimental  na¬ 
ture,  and  have  all  been  disposed  of  by  the  women 
themselves  and  by  the  experience  of  countries 
where  women  vote.” — Professor  W.  I.  Thomas. 

.  “Nothing  since  the  coming  of  Christ  ever 
promised  so  much  for  the  ultimate  good  of  the 
human  race  as  the  political  emancipation  of  wom¬ 
an.” — Rev.  Charles  Aked. 

*  #  * 

“My  immediate  reason  for  favoring  the  en¬ 
franchisement  of  women  is  that  the  most  serious 
problems  of  the  present  day  are  industrial,  and 
our  whole  industrial  system  is  affected  by  the 
employment  of  women  and  children.” — Owen  R. 
Lovejoy,  Secretary  National  Child  Labor  Com¬ 
mittee. 
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“WE  HATE  TO  DO  IT— BUT  ” 

ONLY  two  lively  incidents  occurred  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Thursday  evening  lec- 
ture  of  the  suffrage  school  course.  Miss 
.rliiMii J  Alice  Hill  Chittenden  was  greeted  by  the 
largest  audience  of  the  week.  In  stating  the 
Anti-suffrage  position  she  took  the  defensive, 
as  is  perhaps  inevitable,  and  most  of  her  address 
was  simply  a  collection  of  answers  to  purported 
statements  of  suffragists. 

But  to  get  to  the  “dramatics !”  At  the  close 
of  Miss  Chittenden's  address  Mrs.  Marie  Jenne 
Howe  asked  whether  Miss  Chittenden  would  not 
clear  up  the  often  repeated  assertion  that  there 
is  some  alliance  between  the  Anti-suffragists  and 
the  liquor  dealers.  After  good-naturedly  estab¬ 
lishing  Mrs.  Howe’s  right  to  ask  the  question 
(Miss  Chittenden  having  requested  that  only  en¬ 
rolled  students  of  the  school  be  permitted  to 
share  in  the  quiz)  the  speaker  said  that  she  was 
very  glad  it  had  been  asked  and  proceeded  to 
answer  it  by  reading  a  printed  document  from 
the  LTnited  States  Brewers’  Association,  in  which 
all  connection  with  the  Anti-suffragists,  includ¬ 
ing  any  contributions,  direct  or  indirect,  was  dis¬ 
claimed.  The  document  further  quoted  Mr.  Percy 
L.  Andrae  as  charging  the  defeat  of  woman 
suffrage  in  Ohio  last  year  to  the  Anti-Saloon 
League. 

Up  rose  Miss  Zara  du  Pont  of  Cleveland  and 
said :  “Last  summer  a  retail  liquor  dealer  in 
Cleveland  told  me  in  the  presence  of  two  wit¬ 
nesses,  one  a  woman  doctor,  the  other  the  editor 
of  a  newspaper,  that  the  saloonkeepers  had  been 
asked  for  funds  by  the  local  Anti-suffragists  and 
had  contributed  because  they  thought  they  ought 
to.” 

Then  Elizabeth  J.  Hauser  paid  a  tribute  to  Mr. 
Andrae  as  a  much  cleverer  man  than  the  officers 
of  the  German  American  Alliance  in  Ohio  for, 
said  she,  “at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  alliance, 
held  a  few  weeks  after  the  election  last  year, 
Mr.  John  Schwab  of  Cincinnati,  its  president, 
boasted  the  defeat  of  the  suffrage  amendment  as 
one  of  the  achievements  of  the  alliance.” 

To  this  Miss  Chittenden  replied :  “We  thought 
we  defeated  the  amendment  in  Ohio,”  and  Miss 
Hauser  said :  “We  know  who  did  it,  Miss  Chit¬ 
tenden,  and  we  don’t  blame  you  for  it.” 

Then  Miss  Clara  Schlingheyde  said  she  had  a 
“curious”  thing  to  relate  about  California  and, 
“naming  names,”  told  of  a  contribution  to  the 
Anti-suffragists  of  $1,000  by  the  agent  of  a  large 
champagne  company,  himself  known  to  be  a  man 
of  very  moderate  means. 

The  second  incident  occurred  when  Mrs.  Catt 
carried  to  its  logical  conclusion  Miss  Chittenden’s 
statement  that  the  vote  had  been  of  no  benefit 
to  the  working  man  and  is  of  no  present  use  tc 
him — and  left  him  disfranchised.  Then  Miss 
Chittenden  became  alarmed  and  gave  the  vote 
back  to  him,  but  obviously  only  because  he 
alreadv  has  it. 


CURRENT  COMMENT. 


THE  ETERNAL  SCHOOLMA’AM. 

A  TRAINING  school  for  suffrage  workers  has  been 
opened  in  New  York  City,  where  instruction  in 
such  frivolous  things  as  the  constitutional  and  political 
history  of  nation  and  state,  the  history  of  woman  suf¬ 
frage,  parliamentary  practice,  organization,  money  rais¬ 
ing,  press  work,  voice  culture,  public  speaking  and 
suffrage  arguments  may  be  obtained.  Here  we  observe 
the  eternal  schoolma’am  at  work,  with  her  pedagogic 
impulses  unchecked.  All  this  when  the  ladies  might 
lead  such  beautiful  and  blissful  lives  dawdling  over 
fancy  work. — Oreola  W.  Haskell,  in  Judge. 


DEMOCRACY  IN  WYOMING. 

THE  men  and  the  women  are  working  together  for 
Wyoming.  That  commonwealth  is  still  far  from 
perfect.  Not  until  our  common  human  nature  is  altered 
shall  we  have  a  perfect  commonwealth.  But  the  visitor 
to  Wyoming  instinctively  feels  a  difference  in  the  at¬ 
mosphere.  In  all  that  you  see  there  is  evident  this 
cooperation  of  the  sexes.  Wyoming  may  justly  be  com¬ 
pared  to  a  big  family.  What  the  care  and  protection  of 
a  strong  man  are  to  his  wife,  what  her  love  and  devo¬ 
tion  are  to.  her  husband,  the  mutual  good-will  and  co¬ 
operation  of  the  men  and  women  of  Wyoming  are  to 
one  another. — Lewis  E.  and  Mary  B.  Theiss  in  the 
Pictorial  Review  for  September. 


THE  WOMEN  AT  ARMAGEDDON. 
J^ADAME  VERONE’S  high  moment  of  triumph  was 
when,  after  tracing  the  existence  of  certain  unjust 
laws  against  women  and  prostitutes,  she  protested 
against  the  slighting  term  of  “girl-mothers,”  and  said: 
“There  are  no  girl-mothers — there  are  only  mothers.” 

Consider  what  this  applause  meant.  Only  a  little 
while  ago  good  women  had  no  sympathy  for  the  girl- 
mother,  nor  might  her  shadow  fall  across  the  thres¬ 
hold  of  decent  doors.  But  in  this  applause  it  was  as 
if  on  the  faces  of  this  great  mass  of  women  from  all 
over  the  earth  one  could  see  the  sacred  fire  of  indigna¬ 
tion.  It  was  as  though  this  indignation  had  been 
smouldering  and  smouldering  through  the  centuries  in 
the  silence  of  every  woman’s  heart.  Not  only  for  this, 
but  for  all  these  wrongs  from  commercialized  vice  on 
to  industrial  injustice,  and  that  here  at  last  fire  had 
been  added  to  fire,  until  one  had  at  last  something  like 
the  sacred  and  imperishable  fire  than  in  former  times 
has  broken  through  the  superstition  of  ages  and  freed 
slaves.  And  for  a  moment  the  audience  would  be  trans¬ 
formed  and  one  was  in  the  presence  of  a  splendid 
fighting  army  to  whom  all  things'  are  possible.  In  the 
face  of  the  white-hot  intensity  of  this  emotion  it  seem¬ 
ed  impossible  to  believe  that  in  the  history  of  the  world 
men  and  women  had  never  before  banded  themselves 
together  to  say  to  the  slavery  of  prostitution,  as  to  other 
slaveries,  “You  shall  not  be.” 

*  ********  * 
THIS  whole  women’s  movement  is  not  a  battle  for 
a  mere  ballot.  These  women  were  here  not  only  to 
demand  political  recognition,  but  to  protest  against  all 
unjust  conditions  under  which  the  women  of  all  ages 
have  labored.  When  you  think  of  the  woman’s  move¬ 
ment, _  therefore,  do  not  let  your  mind  dwell  on  the 
question  of  mere  franchise,  but  loose  your  imagination 
until  it  beholds  the  women  of  the  whole  world  engaged 
in  a  battle  with  world-old  injustice;  until  you  see  that 
this  movement  is  already,  for  one  thing,  a  flaming,  on- 
marching  battle  against  commercialized  vice. — Mary 
Heaton  Vorce  in  The  Metropolitan  Magazine. 


WOMEN- 

How  will  you  use  your  vote?  Will  you  be  fool¬ 
ed  as  men  have  been,  by  political  tricksters,  | 
into  voting  against  your  interests?  Study  the 

SCIENCE  OF  GOVERNMENT  and  the  I 
THEORY  OF  ECONOMICS  at  | 

THE  RAND  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  : 

140  East  19th  Street  NEW  YORK  | 

CLASSES  BEGIN  OCTOBER  5,  1913 

Send  for  Complete  Bulletin  , 


A  A.  4  A,  >f 

:  Woman’s  Law  Class  of  New  York  Universitii  : 

4  > 

.  Lectureship  endowed  by  the  Woman’s 

‘  Legal  Education  Society.  A  course  of  45 

]  lectures  on  law;  meeting  Mondays,  Wed-  | 

<  nesdays  and  Fridays  1 1.30  A.  M.  or  8  P.  M. 

*  at  the  University  Building,  Washington 

’  Square.  Lectures  begin  November  12th. 

>  Course  credited  towards  B.  S.  degree. 

'  Limited  number  of  scholarships. 


-  G.  C.  SPRAGUE,  Registrar,  New  York  University 

WASHINGTON  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


PRINTERS  of  “  THE  WOMAN  VOTER  and  THE  NEWSLETTER  ” 
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WE  PRINT 
EVERYTHING 
FROM  A 
CARD  TO  A 
NEWSPAPER 

- AND  IT’S 

PRINTING 


ESTABLISHED  1891 
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MAJOR’S  CEMENT 

(Established  1876) 

10c.  and  15c. 

Leather  and  Rubber  Cement 

SAME  PRICE 

t 

For  Sale  Everywhere 

Major  Mfg.  Co.,  461  Pearl  St., 

New  York 

The  CLASSIFIED  DIRECTORY,  it  will  be 
found  upon  careful  reading,  contains  something 
that  will  be  of  interest  to  YOU,  something 
perhaps  that  you  have  never  heard  of. 

When  you  have  found  the  thing  that  interests 
you,  follow  it  up.  Tell  others  about  it,  and  do 
not  forget  to  say  that  you  learned  of  it  through 
THE  WOMAN  VOTER  and  THE  NEWSLETTER. 


CPEAKERS’  ATTENTION !  Public 

speakers  are  needed  everywhere ! 
Training  done  by  mail.  Complete  course 
in  ten  lessons.  Result  of  wide  experi¬ 
ence.  Send  ten  cents  for  full  outline. 
Jenne  Morrow  Long,  309  West  99th 
St.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


45th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue 

COOKING  UTENSILS  OF  EVERY  SORT 

CHINA,  EARTHENWARE  AND  GLASS 

Best  Quality  Only 

REFRIGERATORS  MetaF'  ^e^eG1las|  and 

Sanitary,  Efficient  and  Economical 

Goods  delivered  free  at  stations  within  100  miles 
or  by  parcel  post 
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THE  THATCHER  COMBINATION  RANGE 

w  brings  joy  to  any  kitchen 

\ 


IT  is  handsome  and  compact  and 
'hasmany  other  features  of  special 
interest  to  “Everywoman.” 

This  “All  Year  Round’*  Range,  as 
it  is  popularly  called,  insures  a  cozy, 
warm  kitchen  in  Winter  and  gives 
DOUBLE  cooking  and  baking  service 
— gas  and  coal  at  the  same  time  or 
singly.  In  the  Summer  you  ‘  cook 
with  gas'*  exclusively.  And  think  of 
the  saving  in  floor  space. 

Inquire  at  your  Dealer — or  write  di» 
rectfor  beautifully  illustrated  catalog 

THATCHER  FURNACE  CO. 

Established  1850 

110-116  Beekman  St.,  New  York 


Please  Patronize  Our  Advertisers  and  tell  them  why  you  do 
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“The  Crowning  Attribute  of  Lovely  Woman 
is  Cleanliness.” 


The  well-dressed  woman  blesses  and  benefits 
herself — and  the  world — for  she  adds  to  its  joys. 


Naiad  Dress  Shields 

add  the  final  assurance  of  cleanliness  and  sweetness. 

They  are  a  necessity  to  the  woman  of  delicacy,  re¬ 
finement  and  good  judgment. 

Naiad  Dress  Shields  are  hygienic  and  scientific. 

They  are  absolutely  free  from  rubber  with  its  un¬ 
pleasant  odor.  They  can  be  quickly  sterilized  by 
immersing  in  boiling  water  for  a  few  seconds  only. 

The  only  shield  as  good  the  day  it  is  bought  as  the 
day  it  is  made. 

Made  in  all  styles  and  sizes  to  fit  every  re¬ 
quirement  of  Woman’s  Dress. 

At  stores  or  sample  pair  on  receipt  of  25c. 

Every  pair  guaranteed. 

The  C.  E.  Conover  Co.,  Mfrs  ,  10 1  Franklin  St.,  New  York 


Fall  Opening 
Laces,  Neckwear, 
V  eilings,  Scarfs,  Etc. 


In  our  Neckwear  Department  we  are  showing  a 
very  complete  line  of  the  season’s  latest  novelties, 
including— 

Fichus, Guimpes,  Tuckers — Either  high  or  low  necks, 
some  with  the  Medici  effects,  in  plain  and  hand  em¬ 
broidered  nets. 

Collars — In  many  new  shapes  in  hand  embroidered 
nets,  linen  or  batiste. 

Sashes  and  Girdles  —  Either  plain  or  handsomely 
embroidered  or  beaded. 

Lace  Scarfs — In  a  very  large  variety — Real  Limer¬ 
ick,  Carrack-ma-cross,  Applique  or  Lierre;  beautiful 
shadow  and  hand  run  effects.  Gold  and  Silver  Em¬ 
broidery  and  beaded  effects  on  nets,  Plain  Crepe, 
Chiffon,  etc. 

Mail  Orders  Receive  our  Prompt  Jlttention. 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

5th  Ave.,  33d  and  34th  Sts.,  New  York 


DO  YOU  KNOW  WHAT  THE 

SUFFRAGE  SHOP 

HAS  TO  SELL 


Cakes,  Candies,  Jellies,  Preserves  and  Tea 
Toilet  Preparations  and  Suffrage  Soap 

Suffrage  Stationery,  Pencils,  Flowers  and  Regalia 
Fancy  Work,  Bags,  Caps,  Aprons,  Etc. 

Orders  are  taken  for  Books,  Magazines  and  Photographs 


Send  your  order  in  by  mail  if  you  cannot  come  to  the  Shop 

Why  not  order  something  NOW? 

48  East  Thirty-fourth  Street 


New  York 
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Value  $35.00 


Fall  and  Winter  Style  Book  “ CORRECT  DRESS” 
Illustrating  Everything  in  Wearing  Apparel 
Mailed  out-of-town  upon  Application  to  Dept.  “D” 


jfranklfn  Simon  &  Co. 

FIFTH  AVENUE,  37th  and  38th  Streets,  NEW  YORK 

M  isses  Silk  Crepe  de  Chine  D  ress, 

And 

Dressy  Fur  Trimmed  Coat. 


No.  13  Afternoon  Dress 

of  silk  crepe  de  chine,  in 
black,  navy,  Copenhagen, 
terra  cotta,  taupe  or  green, 
blouse  waist  with  yoke  ef¬ 
fect,  set-in  sleeves,  collar 
of  net  and  val.  lace,  vestee 
of  tucked  net,  girdle  and 
bow  of  broad  satin  ribbon, 
new  tunic  skirt  draped  to 
side,  loose  panel  back ; 
sizes  14  to  20  years 

18.50 

Value  $25.00 


No.  17.  Fur  Trimmed 
Coat,  of  imported  boucle 
cloth,  in  taupe,  navy  or 
brown,  with  collar  of  mole 
coney  fur,  also  black  with 
collar  of  French  seal  fur 

» 

semi-loose  model,  (can  be 
buttoned  to  neck)  deep 
cuffs,  patch  pockets,  nov¬ 
elty  bone  buttons,  lined 
with  satin; 
sizes  14  to  20  years 

29.50 
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